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A Luminous Example 


OES THE READER know, in all his experi- 

ence, another example more luminous of the 
true spirit of religion than the words fitly and 
beautifully uttered by the great Dr. Ryan of the 
Catholic University, scholar and leader in social 
reform, on the recent visit he made to Meadville 
Theological School? He lectured there twice on 
property and the social order from the Christian 
standpoint. Before his departure he wrote in the 
guest-book: 

The first St. Patrick’s Day following the establishment 
of the Irish Free State finds a Roman Catholic priest, the 
son of two Irish emigrants, who were forced to leave their 
country by economic injustice, in a Unitarian theological 
seminary lecturing on industrial problems. The gain for 
political and social justice and for brotherly love which 
these facts indicate, is extremely encouraging. It is a 
great satisfaction and a genuine pleasure for me to give 
testimony to the scholarly character and the unaffected 
eourtesy and friendliness of the Christian gentlemen whom 
I have met here. I take with me from the Meadville 
Theological School most delightful memories. 

- Marcw 17, 1922, Joun A. Ryan. 


Can we all be like that? We can be; we will be! 
Christianity is such a simple, natural, unspoiled 
thing when great men illustrate it and confirm it. 
We are proud of Meadville. ~ 


Guns in Museums 
| Pages TO THE AGREEMENT signed at the 


Washington Conference, the nations are tow- - 


ing their battleships out into the ocean and sinking 
them or breaking them up for scrap-iron. After 
the battle the bees swarm in the broken drum, the 
bird builds its nest in the mouth of the cannon, the 
child plays on the parapet once swept with the 
leaden hail. Now the fish will dart at will through 
the sunken turrets, and breed their young along 


the gun deck that formerly echoed to the thunder of 
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mighty death-dealing weapons. Auguries of peace. 
May the dreadnought in its last resting-place on the 
ocean floor forecast those days predicted by Victor 
Hugo when engines of destruction manufactured — 
by men for the purpose of killing each other will be 
found only in museums, grim reminders of bar- 
barous days before men by common consent adopted 
enlightened methods of arbitration to settle inter- 
national disputes. 


The Biblical Style 


URTON RASCOBH is trenchant with a phillipic 
against the literary style of the Bible. He 
attempts to explain, in the New Republic, why 
youth cares little or nothing for it, and men rarely 
discover or like it till they have reached thirty-five. 
They were not capable in younger years of respond- 
ing to its “patriarchal sonorities.” This, not be- 
cause they did not try, but because the Bible did 
not fit their “physiological condition.” Youth likes 
the “spontaneous, the staccato, the vibrant, the 
‘joyous.’” If one prefers the dignity and solem- 
nity of the Bible to the pungency and piquancy of 
Dean Swift, for example, it does not mean that | 
one is more blessed with either goodness or brains 
than the person preferring brisk and brilliant writ- ° 
ing. It merely means that one’s “psychophysical 
organization” is slow, either by inherent nature or 
by the press of years. 

There is “sedentary” writing,—measured, rea- 
soned, close-knit, and slow-moyving,—and there is 
writing that shows a man is abroad in life, his 
circulation running strong, his being in the “swift 
rhythm of respiration.” The Bible, according to 
Mr. Rascoe, says nothing to youth, “because the 
style or rhythmical co-ordination is not attuned — 
to the pulsating physiological rhythm of youth.” 

How the Bible style is assumed by literary im- 
itators is a simple trick. One keeps in mind “the 
physiology of sensations.” One remembers that © 
“an effect of solemnity is obtained in writing no 
less than in music by the simple device of re- 
tarding the tempo of expression.” In music, “an 
allegro passage or a succession of anapests, carry- - 
ing the thought to a swift conclusion, is described 
as ‘light’ and ‘airy,’ or ‘vigorous’ and ‘joyous.’ A 
largo passage, . . . particularly when inversion is 
resorted to to check the impetus of the idea, is 
described as ‘dignified, ‘solemn,’ ‘profound,’ or 
what-not in the vocabulary of poise and ease.” We 
think we commend his thought when we speak of 
a writer’s restraint, Mr. Rascoe says, whereas “the 
restraint is really in the sentence structure.” It is 
not “inevitably related to high quality and distine- 
tion of thought.” 

‘Let us admit enough of this thoughtful and fresh | 
critique to understand why youth too much shies 
away from conventional church services; why Bible 
reading is the least engaging part of the worship; 
why some ministers become senescent in the thir- 
ties; why orotundity is likely to take the place of 
vitality; why in the churches the authentic note 
of reality is frequently absent; why people we have 
met behave one way under the weight of the heavy 
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_and dull foreign language of religion, and outside 
' the sanctuary are as buoyant, natural, and useful 


bread of life. 


as good people may be; why we who are in charge 
make so little headway in the religious business, 
failing often, as we do, to make our admimstration 


of the church conform to life itself,—iife as it is, 


ye natural, increasing, and glad,—and preferring 
to continue through the ages in our imitations, 
repetitions, and affectations, in what we say and 
the way we say it, as though the God who made 
Israel a peculiar—and full-grown, never young— 
people, cut off His creative work with them and 
could do nothing better or different thereafter. 

Of course we can have the spirit of eternal youth. 
For is not the spirit ever young? And is it not 
original? 

Religion Advertises Itself - 


ie THESE DAYS when advertising has become 
a profession, when advertising managers com- 
mand twice the salary of cabinet officers, when 
that business grows fastest that can lay out the 
most money in purchasing advertising space, we 
of the church pause to inquire just how far the 
church can go in its publicity methods. A church 
is not a business, and, while utilizing business 
methods of operation, cannot be operated like a 
business, The pulpit is not a sales-counter over 
which goods will be sold to those who have the 
price. The minister, unlike the captain of indus- 
try, cannot command the full time of expert exec- 
utives because he has bought that time. The church 
is the one organization to which the economic law 
of supply and demand does not apply. While it 
is generally acknowledged that it has a product of 
immeasurable worth, no one attempts to appraise 
that product in dollars. The most advertised per- 
son who ever lived was Jesus, but no man ever 
did less to advertise himself or his teachings. His 
personality and character had a quality, so that, 
as salesmen say, it sold itself. Religion has that 
quality, and no other commodity in which men deal 
does have it. As Henry Ward Beecher used to 
say to his Plymouth Church congregation, “You 
cannot keep the bees away from the flowers that 
have the honey.” That church will never suffer from 
desertion that provides the multitude with the 
Churches empty only when the tree 
on which grows the life-giving fruit, withers. All the 
advertising in the world will not do for your 
church what a soul-sustaining, spirit-stirring gos- 
pel will do. 


- Pious, Wishful Words 


OW THESE ECCLESIASTICS love words! 

With what sentimentalism some of our friends 
go all around a subject. We mean our Episco- 
palian friends, in particular. Stich pious, wishful 
words! They could have unity with the other 
churches on very short notice, if they would fulfill 
a condition as obvious as it is imperative. But 
what do they do? One of their own number, 
Francis A. Lewis, is very frank about it. Writing 
in their own paper, the Churchman, he says it is 
“ecclesiastical bunk”—his very unexpected slang— 
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to go on talking such academic stuff about union 
with other churches as the Quadrilateral of forty 
years ago, and the more recent Lambeth Conference, 
when the way to unity is to unite, as the Sherman 
way to the resumption of specie payment was to 
resume, and as the Hughes way to the reduction of 
armament was to reduce. 

If the Christian denominations of this country really 
yearned for unity (which they do not) they would take 
some practical steps to get it, but the fact is that they do 
not want it enough at this time to set out to accomplish it. 
Perhaps they ought to want it—it may be very wrong to 
hold back—but the fact remains. The Protestant Episcopal 
Church says it is doing something, but at Lambeth there 


was proposed a perfectly impossible condition, namely to 
ordain ministers of other denominations. 


This is indeed the crux of the whole thing. No 
denomination is going to renounce its own ordina- 
tion authority. The reason is plain. The doctrine 
of equality among Christians is the ground of unity. 
It is the only ground. Episcopalians say they are 
better apostolically and in spiritual authority than 
other Christians. Their true leaders know this is 
pitifully silly and divisive. But they do nothing 
about it. It seems as much out of their hands as 
the weather. The slang of,Mr. Lewis at least 
vivifies the fact. 


The Soldier Citizen 


E WONDER how many boys and young men 

who have yet to decide what they will do with 
their summer are informed about their country’s 
generous proposition. Do they know that the 
Plattsburg idea will be in operation in twenty- 
seven camps, in all of the nine corps areas of the 
army, for those between seventeen and thirty-five 
years of age? Do they know that all of their 
expenses will be paid by their Government, and 
that they will receive a full month’s discipline? 

You may be “fed up” on “army stuff.” You want 
none of that. Let us tell you, out of the most 
profitable experience, that this opportunity means 
not soldiery, but citizenship. We are as nearly 
pacifist in our convictions as adherence to Chris- 
tian principles can make us. War is sin. The 
preamble to our Constitution says, among several 
objects of government, one is to “provide for the 
common defense.” That is not yet an anachronism. 
We need the common touch of common life such as 
a common purpose in a citizens’ camp provides, to 
build up bodies, brains, and hearts under skillful 
men, in order to be prepared for our own routine 
as truly as for our country’s emergency. 

The best way to prevent war is to love our coun- 
try. The most effectual way to love our country 
is to do together something that, left undone, leaves 
that sixth sense—the patriotic sense—somewhat 
less than normal. The patriotic sense has been 
and is now in America a feeling after brotherhood 
with all the peoples of the earth. Our nationalism 
is, by the very nature of our many racial stocks 
rooted and growing here, the substance and spirit 
of internationalism. We commend that in your 
community you make inquiry of the press, and 
obtain the War Department’s circular of general 
information. 
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The Event of the Week 


A Bonus Bill that will not Work 


"[%e MUCH-DISCUSSED BONUS legislation 
took definite form last Thursday, when Senator 
McCumber’s bill was reported out. The fatal de- 
fect of the legislation embodied in this measure is its 
failure to provide sources of new revenue to meet the 
-demand upon the Treasury for about $4,000,000,000 in 
immediate amount, and two or three billions more in 
interest and other charges. The charge that the 
McCumber plan to compensate the veterans of the late 
war is a mere gesture, designed to gain the soldier 
vote, is sustained by the fact that there is no money 
in sight to pay the bonus provided. The supposition 
that payments are to be made out of repayments due 
from other powers on an aggregate of $10,000,000,000 
in war loans is proved illusory by the patent facts that 
no interest payments are assured from any power ex- 
cept England, and by the apparently forgotten prom- 
ise made by the Nation when these bonds were offered 
for sale, that repayments of both interest and principal 
are pledged to the taking up of outstanding Liberty 
Bonds. 

These circumstances plainly show that the framers 
of the bill named for Mr. McCumber did not intend 
to provide a bonus for the soldier but to advance an 
illusory argument why the soldier should cast his vote 
for the supporters of the bill. Mr. McCumber’s golu- 
tion of the bonus problem differs materially from the 
system under which billions of dollars were paid out 
to contractors whose undertakings were annulled by 
the unexpectedly early end of the war. Placed side by 
side, the treatment of the contractor and of the soldier 
by the country offers the contrast between a mere 
gesture and an actual performance. The fact that 
there are no material issues involved in the pending 
legislation is reflected by the diminution of interest in, 
or the entire elimination of, the bonus in the tests of 
public sentiment recorded in Indiana, Pennsylvania, 
and Iowa. Senator Pepper was nominated by a huge 
majority in Pennsylvania, although he was for the 
bonus. Mr. Beveridge was not elected on the bonus 
issue in Indiana, and Colonel Brookheart, who won 
in Iowa under a heavy handicap by the machine, favors 
the bonus. 

But as a moral issue, apart from proposed legisla- 
tion that means nothing, the bonus problem will not 
down. In a Congressional constituency in New York 
recently, a district containing about four hundred 
voters gave a convincing demonstration of the feeling 
throughout the country that the bonus—assuming it to 
be a real bonus, to be paid by the Treasury instead of 
being put down on paper—is highly undesirable, both 
on moral and on material grounds. The Representa- 
tive in Congress from this “up-state” district had an- 
nounced himself a supporter of the pending legislation. 
His constituency was so roused by the declaration of 
his attitude, that no less than two-thirds of them wrote 
indignant letters to their spokesman in the National 
Legislature, assuring him that if he voted for the bonus, 
none of them would vote for him again. This was a 
demonstration by the individual voter that gave the 
Congressman pause for stopping, looking, and listening. 

Among the soldiers themselyes—the direct benefici- 
aries of the largest peace appropriation ever contem- 
plated by any nation—an increasing balance of feeling 
is developing against the bonus as payment. for the 
performance of a patriotic duty that dwarfs the per- 
formance into a mere service for pay. From the be- 
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ginning there has been a powerful reaction against 
such an estimate of the achievements of the soldiers on 
the battlefields of France. That reaction is increasing 
in force. The American Legion, which put itself defi- 
nitely behind the movement to capitalize patriotism 
and coin valor into currency, has been feeling the 
effects of its attitude in terms of a disillusionment 
which has been spreading among its membership. 
Figures on defection are not available, but there is 
good reason to believe that many soldiers have with- 


drawn from membership because of their failing belief’ 


in the organization as a non-political factor advancing 
the highest interests of the veterans. The impression 
seems to be gaining ground that the Legion is repudiat- 
ing its original declarations of non-partisanship by 
plunging might and main into a controversy that is in 
the main political and is being fought out for political 
purposes. 

As was pointed out in this column some time ago, 
no opponent of the bonus of the stripe indicated in the 
McCumber bill has any idea of advocating the repudia- 
tion by the Republic of its debts to those of its soldiers 
who were disabled either by the hazards of the battle- 
field or by any injury in any other phase of the service. 
It is the unanimous feeling throughout the country, 
even among opponents of war in principle and of the 
great war in particular, that these men should be taken 
care of generously by the country that availed itself of 
their services under the stress of a great necessity. As 
to the payment of a bonus to the vast majority of the 
veterans—those who suffered no injury that could be 
even technically termed an injury—it is safe to say 
that the feeling of the majority-of the American people 
is that such compensation would prove not only super- 
fluous, but also demoralizing in more senses than one. 
It is surmised that it would act as a detriment to most 
of the soldiers who would find themselves possessed of 
a considerable sum of money which they had not earned. 
Its effects upon the Treasury as a factor of complica- 
tion and confusion cannot well be overestimated. 

For still another reason does such legislation as the 
McCumber bill rank as a futility. The President has 
repeatedly announced that he will not approve any 
bonus bill that does not embody provisions for the pay- 
ment of the obligations assumed in it. Mr. Harding 
has been subjected to much criticism for his advocacy 
of a sales tax to produce the money. Undoubtedly, a 


Sales tax would prove an intensely unpopular peace- 


time innovation in our fiscal life; but in proposing a 
sales tax to raise the bonus money, the President has 
brought the bonus question down from the empyrean 
and has landed it on the solid earth. He has shown 
the voter in the most pointed fashion what the payment 
of a bonus would mean to every man, woman, and 
child living in the United States. It is safe to say that 
the President has not only too much respect for his 
spoken word but also too thorough a realization of his 
public duty to sign a bill for the payment of billions 
when no provision is made of a source for such 
payment. ‘ 

In more ways than one, the problem of the bonus is 
a moral question,—a question whether it is possible to 
capitalize courage and a sense of duty performed with- 
out thought of self. But in addition to its moral as- 
pect, the bonus is also, and in an acute sense, a finan- 
cial issue. Those of the opponents of the bonus who 
do not oppose it on the higher moral grounds impose 
their veto upon it on the ground that it would—as an 
effective measure—impose a new and grievous burden 
upon the people in time of peace, and that it would 
interpose a new and grievous obstacle to the restora- 
tion of normal conditions in America. 8. T. 
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Young People Gain their Rightful Place 


The Church Recognizes their Faith, Works, and Life 


assembled in King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass., 

Sunday afternoon, May 21, for a vesper service. 
Miss Adeline B. Pfleghaar, secretary of the Young 
People’s Religious Union, directed the service. Fred- 
erick C. Packard read the Scriptures. Dan H. Fenn 
offered prayer. Robert D. Richardson of Milwaukee 
delivered the address from the text, “Now there are 
diversities of gifts, but the same spirit” (1 Cor. wii. 4), 
an extract of which follows: 


One of the wonders of the universe is that amid all the 
diversities of things to be enjoyed, to aid, and to serve, 
there is a great unifying agent which some call truth, 
others religion. We should pause in our eager pursuits 
of things to be attained, to thank the great Giver of all 
for this world of ours, for its great natural beauties which 
can serve so many ends, and most of all for the men and 
women here who have “diversities of gifts, but the same 
spirit.” 

My only aim is to bring out the fact that we.as a reli- 
gious denomination are a unified whole and no one activity 
of our denomination can say of the others, “I have no 
need of thee.” We must all realize that each organization 
has important tasks to perform which each is best qual- 
ified to handle. But a church if it is to be truly strong 

' has its greatest strength, not in organization, but in the 
‘loyalty of every member of the denomination. 

If we Unitarians are so confident that our religion is 
needed and desirable, and are so satisfied with it ourselves, 
we ought to do all in our power to let the world know 
that we are engaged in constructive religious work. 

Now to achieve this maximum of work we must husband 
all our resources, and cease discussing which organization 
is the best qualified to represent the denomination. Jeal- 
ousy and duplication must end. We do not need con- 
formity, but we do need a set of principles which are real 
principles and we must have a deep sense of loyalty to 
the church. 

We would discover how much real power lies in our 
churches and constituencies. People are willing to co- 
operate and work when they are given something to do— 
something for which they are responsible. That seems to 
me to be a program which every organization in the 
church can use. 


Mi THAN TWO HUNDRED young people 


wo 


At the annual meeting of the Young People’s Reli- 
gious Union, held Friday, May 26, at the First Parish 
Church, Cambridge, Miss Adeline Pfleghaar, general 
secretary, spoke as follows: 


The title of “general secretary” speaks for itself. The 
office has no limit! It means that such a secretary shall 
be ready to act whenever and wherever an opportunity 
arises. ; 

As general secretary of the Y. P. R. U. my work has 
been subdivided into two divisions, namely, work in the 
field and work at headquarters. This year I have ad- 
dressed the young people in the following places: Chicago 
and Geneseo, Ill.; Boston (Bulfinch Place and Arlington 
Street), Brookline (First), East Boston, Fitchburg, Law- 
renee, Leominster, Marlboro, Needham, Somerville, Stow, 
Wellesley Hills, and West Roxbury, Mass.; Andover, Con- 
cord, Milford, and Nashua, N.H.; Elizabeth, Montclair, 
Orange, Passaic, Rutherford, Summit, and Vineland, N.J.; 
Brooklyn, Brooklyn (Flatbush), Buffalo, Dunkirk, Flush- 
ing, New York (All Souls), Rochester, Syracuse, and 
Yonkers, N.Y.; Cleveland, Ohio; Lancaster and Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Burlington, Vt.; Milwaukee, Wis.; and to adults at 
the following Conferences: Plymouth and Bay Conference, 
Andover Conference, Exeter, N.H., Alliance, General Con- 
ference at Detroit, Alliance Luncheon at Detroit, Medford 
Alliance. : 

Forty-four new Unions have been organized or revived. 
Twenty-eight new Unions have this year affiliated with 
the national organization, and two new Federations have 
been formed. 

At headquarters, my time has been taken up largely 


* 


with committee work and the answering of correspondence. 
The latter has been made much lighter by the services of an 
office secretary. Not only has the committee work meant 
the planning of various events, such as Young People’s 
Sunday, January 22, 1922; Young People’s Week from 
January 22 to 29; mass meeting for young people at Unity 
House on April 7, at which Thomas Mott Osborne was the 
speaker; Anniversary Week plans; Young People’s Con- 
ference at the Isles of Shoals,—not only has it meant that, 
but it has brought the Y. P. R. U. on an equal footing 
with the Unitarian organizations. 

We must and will carry on next year in even a more 
efficient way. We shall need additional funds. We feel 
sure that the Unitarian Campaign will make this possible, 
for on March 27, at a meeting of the committee on appor- 
tionment of funds, the following vote was passed: 


That the Committee intends to give favorable con- 
sideration to the petition of the Young People’s Reli- 
gious Union, as soon as additional subscriptions are 
received, from which an apportionment may be made. 


D<.) 


Chester R. Allen, president, said: 


Of first importance is the fact that the Union has 
received denominational recognition, so that now we are 
considered a live factor in our Unitarian life. One of the 
great steps forward this year has been the placing of 
three secretaries in the field,—one on the Pacific Coast, 
two in the Middle West (in co-operation with the Depart- 
ment of Religious Education) ,—besides an office secretary, 
which has greatly enhanced the efficiency at headquarters. 

The first great event of the year was Young People’s 
Week at the Isles of Shoals, July 2 to 9. About 125 young 
people gathered from all over the country, one delegate 
coming from as far West as San Francisco. The program 
included morning chapel and evening candle-light service 
every day. Rev. Frederick May Eliot conducted a series 
of lectures, on five mornings, on the subject “Prayer,” 
which was well received by the young people. Conferences 
for the exchange of ideas on conducting young people’s 
meetings were held each morning, and twilight meetings 
of exceptional interest were held on the rocks near the 
shore. The program included sports of all kinds, hikes 
for the afternoons, and in the evenings dancing and games. 
This year at the Shoals promises to be a greater week. 

Our next great endeavor was Young People’s Week, 
January 22 to 29. The week was an exceptional success 
from coast to coast. One hundred and fifty-four churches 
replied that they observed Young People’s Sunday, with 
young people conducting the service, including the preach- 
ing of the sermon, in fifty-seven churches. Two hundred 
and seventy-eight young people joined the church on that 
day, and a collection of $1,101.27 was sent to headquarters 
from fifty-two churches. Headquarters conducted a series 
of performances of the play “Nothing but the Truth” with 
such success that the cast was called upon to reproduce it 
several times. The financial returns were nearly $700, 
Donen the total income for the week to approximately 

,800. 

During the year it was decided to have an official pin 
for the Y. P. R. U., and a contest was held for its design. 
The one finally accepted was submitted by Miss Helen 
Young of Westboro, Mass, who won the prize of $10. 
Forty-five designs were submitted, and in April the judges 
(Mrs. Caroline 8. Atherton, Isaac Blaine Stevens, Mrs. 
Minnie Packard Valentine, and Arthur Olsen) awarded 
the prize. The pin is gold and blue, in the form of a 
triangle. The cardinal principles of the Y. P. R. U,— 
Truth, Worship, Service—are inscribed on the pin, and in 
the center the letters ‘“‘Y. P. R. U.” are engraved. The pins 
are made up now and may be obtained to-day from Mr. 
Arthur Olsen, or by sending to headquarters for them. 

Years ago, the only correspondence sent to the Unions 
were letters dunning them for money. This year we have 
spent $140 for stamps alone, in sending letters and lit- 
erature to the Unions to help them in their work. 

A Union efficiency test was conducted this year, and the 
results obtained warrant its continuance in the years to 
come. About fifty Unions contested for the eup, which will 
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bé owned by the Union winning it four times, and it was 

won by the Emerson Guild, Second Church in Boston. 

For the past two months we have been working on 
another new venture for this year, the holding of a vesper 
service on Anniversary Week Sunday. 

Rey. Frank O. Holmes spoke of the Young People’s 
Conference at the Isles of Shoals, July 22 to 29, and 
urged all who wish to attend to make their reservations 
now. He spoke of the advantage of being able to hear 
such excellent speakers as have been provided for this 
week. Rev. H. E. B. Speight, who is now one of the 
directors, told the delegates of the new “Topic Manual” 
outline, which he is preparing for use in young people’s 
societies. This outline is based on “The Soul of the 
Bible.’ Mr. Speight urged all the young people’s 
groups to use the outline. 

Miss Hulda Laird of Jamaica Plain, Mass., read a 
report of the activities and accomplishments of their 
Junior Alliance during the past year. 


DS) 


Rey. W. Noordhoff of Holland, representing the 
Remonstrant churches there, gave a word of greeting 
-and good-will from the young people of Holland, to the 
Y. P. R. U., and said he hoped that some of the young 
people at that meeting would some day be able to pay 
a visit to the young people of Holland, and attend their 
conferences, which are held in July. He said that life 
seems to cut deeper in Holland than here, and that they 
do not have so much of the social side of life as the 
young people of America. 

The Conference for Young People will be held in 
Holland July 4 to 10 and July 11 to17. It was voted 
to send greetings from the Y. P. R. U. in America to 
the young people gathered at that conference. In clos- 
ing, Mr. Noordhoff said that the 8,200 miles of water 
did not seem so great when one thought of the common 
ideals both are working for. 

The following letter of co-operation was read: 


The Alliance of Unitarian Women in annual meeting 
assembled, by unanimous vote expresses to the Young 
People’s Religious Union, through you, its valued Sec- 
retary, congratulations and good wishes and assurance 
_ of continued sympathetic co-operation on the part of The 
Alliance. 

Your achievement and your spirit fill us with joy and 
satisfaction and new hope for the future of the denomina- 


tion and the world. 
CaRoLIne 8, ATHERTON, 


Secretary. 


Resolutions were presented and unanimously passed 
in appreciation of the loyalty, interest, and service 
shown by its retiring president, Chester R. Allen; in 
recognition of the prominence of the Union in the 
church, due largely to the tact, courage, loyalty, and 
wisdom of its general secretary, Miss Adeline B. 
‘Pfleghaar ; thanking the Laymen’s League, the Depart- 
ment of Religious Education of the American Unita- 
rian Association, and The: Alliance of Unitarian 
Women for their co-operation; thanking the First Par- 
ish, Cambridge, for its hospitality, and the play com- 
mittee and cast and the committee on program for the 
Young People’s Week at the Isles of Shoals, the com- 
mittee of the pin design and efficiency test, for their 
services; extending greetings to the Young People’s 
Christian Union of the Universalist Church, to the 
young people of the Khasi Hills of India, to the Unita- 


rian young people of Egypt, to the North Pacific - 


Federation of Young People, and to the Western Mas- 
sachusetts Federation of Young People; that Rev. 
Palfrey Perkins bear greetings to the Unitarian young 
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people of Transylvania; that Rev. W. Noordhoff carry 
greetings and best wishes to the young people of the 
Remonstrant churches of Holland. ’ 

Dr. Samuel M. Crothers gave an inspiring vesper ad- 
dress in which he urged young people to show their 
present worth, not merely their promises for the future. 
He said youth has its own value, its own contribution 
to the world. It is not merely a state of preparation 
for maturity. Following the address, an informal re- 
ception was held, giving the delegates an opportunity 
to meet the new officers. Mrs. Minnie P. Valentine, 
chairman of the committee on credentials, reported 
that there were twenty-eight representatives from out- 
side Massachusetts, making a new attendance record, 
and demonstrating that the Y. P. R. U. is national in 
its character. 

Generous provision for supper had been made, but 
the seating capacity of the First Parish, Cambridge, 
vestry was. taxed to the utmost. A feature was the 
after-dinner speaking, with Edward P. Furber as toast- 
master. Carl B. Wetherell, Miss Dorothy Curry, and~ 
Granville Hicks, editor of the Universalist Young 
People’s paper, entitled Omward, gave delightful 
addresses. 

Announcement was made by the newly-elected pres- 
ident, Albert A. Pollard, speaking for the judges, that 
the cup in the National Lfficiency Contest had been 
awarded to the Emerson Guild of the Second Church 
of Boston. More than forty branch societies competed, 
many of them having very creditable records for 
growth, morale, and co-operation. Winthrop Shepard 
formally accepted the cup, on behalf of the Emerson 
Guild. 

In the evening, the Emerson Guild presented a one- 
act play entitled “The Twilight Saint,” by Prof. Stark 
Young, under the direction of Mrs. Eugene Rodman 
Shippen. The scene, an Italian interior, had been 
painted by Miss Zoé Shippen, a member of the 
Guild. 

The cast was as follows: 


Guido, 'a) POeb eck weciuncise | ctanteets Winthrop Shepard. 
Misetta, His, Wife... 06 12 wscclelemi ce Elizabeth Chandler. 
Pia, $a NCiBHDOL wn sis os mevcbyere ee meee Ethel Fletcher. 
HTaNnCis.Of CASSIS iar ar, See ane eee Bliot S. Mildram. 


The play, with its subtle spiritual lesson and its 
poetic atmosphere, was worthy of the occasion. 


wa 


The following officers were declared elected: Pres- 
ident, Albert Pollard, Brookline, Mass. Treasurer, 
Arthur White, Boston, Mass. Secretary, Miss Adeline 
Pfleghaar, Boston, Mass. Vice-Presidents: Hon. San- 
ford Bates, Boston, Mass.; E. Percival Wetzel, Los 
Angeles, Calif.; Miss Margaret B. Boynton, Buffalo, 
N.Y.; Frederick West, Evanston, Ill.; Harry Haines, 
New York, N.Y.; Homer Kyle, Lincoln, Neb. Diree- 
tors: Chester R. Allen, Boston, Mass.; Robert 8S. Dawe, 
Cambridge, Mass.; Rev. H. E. B. Speight, Boston, 
Mass.; Miss Evelyn Monteith, Jamaica Plain, Mass.; 
Arthur L. Palmer, Boston, Mass.; Harry MeGlenen, 
Dorchester, Mass. Federation Directors: Boston Fed- 
eration, Frederick C. Packard, Jr.; South Middlesex 
Federation, ; New York Federation, Henry W. 
Troelsch, 151 Remsen Street, Brooklyn; Chicago 
Young People’s League, Mr. Arthur Weber; Meadville 
Federation, ——; Western Massachusetts Federation, 
Samuel W. Well, Deerfield; North California Federa- 
tion, ——; Worcester Federation, Miss Edith Bennett, 


Worcester, j 
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Mansions in Heaven, Hovels on Earth 
Religion in England Would Change the Situation 


T. RHONDDA WILLIAMS 


f ; English Correspondent of THn RecISTHR 


BRIGHTON, ENGLAND. 


SUPPOSE THE IDEAL SOCIETY would be one 

- in which men and women acknowledged God as 
their Father-King and one another as citizens of 
His family kingdom. One need only think of it and 
take one look round the world to see how immensely 
far off it is from actual achievement. Yet it is a fact 
of the utmost significance that it continues to haunt 
the minds of men. When farthest removed from their 
practice, it still remains the land of their dreams. 
Its claim is continually reasserted, however much re- 
fused and defeated. Sometimes humanity seems to 
make considerable strides toward it. Sometimes it 
seems to be going utterly in the opposite direction. 
We have just come through a great war in which this 
ideal went hopelessly to pieces. Yet I think it would 
be true to say that more people are thinking of it 
to-day than ever. The plunge in the opposite direc- 
tion provided ample proof that at any rate that was 
not the right way for humanity. Few serious men, 
in their serious moments, would question that, what- 
ever may be the actual condition of life in the world 
to-day, the true ideal for men is not that of competing 
for the first place, whether as individuals or as na- 
tions, but that of happy co-operation for the general 
good. A 


Toward this ideal there are several possible atti- 
tudes, but only one that is hopeful. It is possible to 
acknowledge the beauty, symmetry, and general de- 
sirableness of the ideal society without seriously in- 
quiring the way to it. I am afraid the Christian ideal 
has often-been so treated. It has been held formally 
as an ideal, a thing to sing of and sometimes to dream 
pleasantly about, without recognizing its immediate 
demand upon the practical life, taken as a Sunday 
theme and forgotten as a week-day guide. People 
have often sung of “Jerusalem the Golden, with milk 
and honey blest,” and then done nothing to remove the 
sordid slums in their actual cities. They have be- 
lieved in mansions in the sky, and tolerated hovels on 
the earth. If many Christians were cross-examined 
they would have to confess that they had regarded Jesus 
as a somewhat impractical person. He was great 
as a mystic dreamer; perhaps the Second Person in 
the Trinity incarnate, and the Saviour of the world. 
But have they sat down seriously to consider what He 
is to save the world from, what He is to save the 
world into, and what the world is to become when it 
is saved? It is possible to regard the Christian ideal 
with a certain amount of belief and then leave it with- 
out bringing it into actual touch with life. It is pos- 
sible to acknowledge Jesus as the truth without accept- 
ing Him as the way to its realization. 

Jesus, by the enunciation of His principles, by His 
insistence on faith, love, justice, mercy, and forgiveness, 
by His emphasis on the right spirit for all living, did 
insist upon a way of life. The early Church certainly 
felt this. And we should realize that Christianity is 
never really acknowledged at all until it is acknowl- 
edged as a way of living. 

There is a great difference between being interested 
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in religion and being religious. Many students are 
only students. They study it as a matter of research 
and of historical knowledge. They may write learned 
books. about it. This is an interest in knowledge 
rather than in life. Many are interested in ideals as 
psychological facts without being moved by any ideal 
to practical living. 

The only hopeful attitude toward the Christian ideal 
is that of those who intend to make it theirown. They 
have set their hearts upon getting there. It may 
be a long way, but they have given it the allegiance 
of their souls, and are bent in earnest effort to 
attain. 

One ought to be thankful that people of this descrip- 
tion are very numerous in the world to-day. Not only 
has the Christian ideal not been destroyed by the war, 
but it has renewed its hold on the minds of millions; 
and it has been re-presented to them with a new fascina- 
tion and power. So terrific has been the failure of 
the other way, that vast numbers are turning to the 
Christian ideal with an earnestness regarding life they 
have never felt before. And now they are no longer 
to keep it as a mere ideal, but they are facing it with 
a determination to attain. A sign of this is the inquiry 
that is arising on all hands as to what the Christian 
ideal really is and how it may be put in practice. In 
individual relations, in the family and the ordinary 
social circles, the way is pretty plain. But in business, 
in politics, and in international relations the way is 
very difficult to find, and, when found, difficult to adopt, 
for the simple reason that it has never yet been adopted. 
Modern industry and commerce and political life have 
never been developed in the Christian way at all, and 
how to turn them into itis the problem that is perplex- 
ing earnest men and women. It is hopeful, however, 
that the spirit of inquiry is abroad. The Student 
Christian Movement is a great effort in this direction. 
The question with those young people is not whether 
the Christian ideal is true—that is a settled matter: 
the question is, how to apply it, and what are they to 
do? 

w% 


Another important sign of the same trend in Eng- 
land is the formation of a council, of a very influential 
character, of which Bishop Temple of Manchester is 
the president, for the express purpose of finding what 
is the bearing of Christianity on politics, economics, 
and citizenship. The Council is arranging for a great 
conference to be held in 1923 on this very inquiry. 
We are told that “the basis of the Conference is the 
conviction that the Christian faith, rightly inter- 
preted and consistently followed, gives the vision and 
the power essential for solving the problems of to-day, 
that the social ethics of Christianity have been greatly 
neglected by Christian people in their corporate capac- 
ity with disastrous consequences to the individual and 
the society, and that it is of the first importance that 
these should ‘be given a clearer and more persistent em- 
phasis. In the teaching and work of Jesus Christ there 
are certain fundamental principles—such as. the Uni- 
versal Fatherhood of God with its corollary that man- 
kind is God’s family, and the law that ‘whosoever loseth 
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his life findeth it-—which, if accepted, not only con- 
demns the present organization of society, but shows 
the way of regeneration. ... In the light of its prin- 
ciples the constitution of society, the conduct of indus- 
try, the upbringing of children, national and interna- 
tional policies, the personal relations of men and 
women, in fact, all human relationships, must be 
tested.” 

In preparation for this conference, competent groups 
have been told off to work on special subjects, and ques- 
tionnaires have been issued for the purpose. Exhaus- 
tive inquiries into the facts are to precede discussion, 
the facts of property and industry, education, the rela- 
tion of the sexes, ‘leisure, the treatment of crime, poli- 
tics, international relations, race, and the social func- 
tion of the Church. 

The questionnaire on “Property and Industry” is 

very comprehensive and root-seeking. Among its many 
' questions are these: “Does the Christian ethics require 
that industry should be carried on as social service? 
How far does the present system satisfy this require- 
ment? Do the methods of the Stock Exchange accord 
with Christian principles? Is there a legitimate and 
an illegitimate speculation in stocks and shares? Does 
the modern banking system fail in any respect, from 
the point of view of Christian ethics?” I only quote 
these few questions to show the drift of the inquiry. 
The inquiry is based on the conviction that “the goal 
and the way in Christianity are alike. The ideal can 
be realized, but only in Christ’s way.” It is not enough 
to aim at a society which is in accord with God’s will. 
We must see to it that every step we take to realize it 
is also in accord with His will. 


wo 


The people who are arranging this conference feel 
that the time has come when the Christian Church 
must take a great step forward in practical Christian- 
ity. Christians must understand something more than 
they have yet understood by “claiming the world for 
Christ.” It would be possible to state the ideal of 
communism almost in the terms of Christian ethics. 
But what is passing in Russia and in England as com- 
munism to-day is not the Christian thing at all— 
you could know that by the way which is adopted to 
attain it. We cannot reach a society in which men 
will love and serve one another by the path of blood- 
shed and of massacre. Even if men start out with a 
true ideal, and make the terrible blunder of trying to 
reach it by these means, they will find that the way 
will destroy the end, the means will undo the very 
ideal itself. And this is true of war, let all the nations 
learn. Men may go to war with very high ideals, but 
it is impossible to carry on a war except by the 
devil’s means, and the common experience is that 
when the war comes to an end the ideals have been 
destroyed. 

It is no use quoting Lincoln to the contrary. Lin- 
coln was a very exceptional person. War, speaking 
generally, is the destroyer of ideals, even when it is 
undertaken to promote them. Surely this has been 
the case with a vengeance with the great European 
war. Instead of destroying Prussianism, as it was 
meant to do, it has set up Prussianism in a great many 


centers all over Europe, and simply enthroned it in 


Paris. France at present is the Shylock of Europe. 
And if Genoa come to nothing, it will be another illus- 
tration of the fact that the men of blood cannot build 
the temple of peace. If we want a Christian society, 
we must reach it by a Christian way. 
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This way must be found in all the departments of 
life. During the war it served the purpose of fighting 
to make out that one nation had brought all this upon 
the world. Every student now knows quite well that 
there was responsibility in every nation, and that our 
ways of doing ordinary things, our ways of conducting 
business, our methods in industry, the relation of 
classes within each nation, the idolatry of wealth, 


_and a great many other things had all made their con- 


tribution to the great world-disaster. We see, there- 
fore, that the remedy will have to influence us in regard 
to the whole of life. And millions of people are to-day 
turning to Christianity as containing the real means 
of solution. Only it must be Christianity taken in. 
earnest, commanding the soul and the mind and the 
strength, and applied everywhere. Christianity is a 
social as well as an individual ideal, and there must be 
a social as well as an individual-embodiment for it. 
Since there must be industry and commerce, there must 
be a Christian way of conducting both, or Christianity 
is false. And since national and international arrange- 
ments have to be made, it must be possible to make 
them right. To exclude Christianity from any sphere 
is to deny it altogether. We cannot keep it.as a reli- 
gion and deny it as a practical guide. 


ow 


There is an abbey in Devonshire which has been in 
ruins for centuries, but which is being rebuilt by monks 
who have worked at it for sixteen years and are now 
nearing the completion of their task. All through the 
war there were Englishmen, Frenchmen, and Germans 
working together building that abbey, and realizing 
a true fellowship. Since the war an English ex-soldier 
who lost an eye at Ypres has joined them, having deter- 
mined to abandon the world which slaughtered its 
youth. In the Abbey they have solved the interna- 
tional problem. When men of these different nations 
were killing each other in France, men of the same 
nations were loving each other and working together 
in Buckfast Abbey. Now, the task of the Church is 
to save the world and make the world into a kingdom 
of God, and it cannot save the world by abandoning 
it for any such ideal life as is realized in Buckfast 
Abbey. After all, those monks could not have lived 
in the Abbey without the help of the world they had 
abandoned. It was the wicked world that supplied 
them with materials for building their abbey, and it 
was the world of business and commerce that made it 
possible for them to sustain their bodies in the world. 
The way of separation is not the way of salvation for 
the many, though it may be for the few. But while 
we are inquiring for the way in business and industry 
and international life, it would be very good for us to 
learn one great lesson from those monks, and that is that 
the differences between nationalities are no hindrances 
at all to fellowship and brotherhood, once we eliminate 
selfishness as the driving power, whether in individuals 
or nations. The monks had agreed upon a definite work, 
and were moved by a common aim. They were not 
seeking to outdo one another, but all were bent upon 
putting the best into the work, and the result is a har- 
monious life. The inducement to work is the love of it. 
That fact should help us to find a way for doing some- 
thing better than building an old abbey, a way for recon- 
structing our own life, and the life of our people and 
of all peoples, upon true Christian principles, so that 
we may be freed, not from the world, but from world- - 
liness, and, being freed from worldliness, reclaim the 
world for the God who made it. 
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A Century of Revelation 
Sermon by a Liberal Presbyterian 


| L. MASON CLARKE, D.D. 


Recently the First Presbyterian Church of Brooklyn, N.Y., 
celebrated its one huidredth anniversary. The minister, Rev. 
Dr. L. Mason Clarke, delivered an extraordinary centennial 
sermon. His subject was, “A Century of Revelation. It will 
surprise and delight our readers to read portions of his dis- 
course. He is a prominent clergyman in his denomination, and 
his congregation is composed of influential people. It is only 
fair to say that his liberalism is bolder and more candid than 
that of many men who would agree heartily with all that 
he says. 


STONISHING as are the bewildering changes that have 
been effected in the external life of men, they are neither 
so amazing nor so magnificent as those which mark the 

progress of the soul of man as he has traveled in the greatness 
of his strength toward a surer and truer knowledge of the 
Eternal. Material advancement works its changes in the out- 
ward manner of life, but these are not the gauge of progress. 


-These are not the things by which men live. It is the ideas we 


cherish, the truth we witness to, the faith we love, the hospital- 
ity we offer to the ongoing revelation of God, the service we 
render to the heart and mind of struggling and baffled and yet 
conquering humanity—these are the things by which institu- 
tions live, or else by these they die through failing to keep step 
with truth as the successive years roll on. For here is some- 
thing that age cannot wither, nor can custom stale its infinite 
variety. : 
+ 


When this church began, two sharply defined worlds con- 
fronted the religious mind. One was a world of external 
authority, imposing, venerable, and coercive. The other was a 
world of freedom, unorganized, hesitant, and outlawed. To-day, 
the same two worlds still confront the religious mind, but their 
relative positions are exactly reversed. To-day, through the 
entire realm of Protestantism, it is the world of external 
authority which, among men of intelligence, is disorganized, 
discarded, and impotent, and it is the world of freedom that is 
strong, secure, and infinitely inviting. We have witnessed the 
waning and at last, thanks be to God, the utter demolition of 
that once terrible and mighty system of thought called Calvin- 
ism. It has gone, irretrievably and forever gone. I do not 
speak of that system in any tone of scorn; I would rather 
honor it for the good it wrought in the days of old, when it 
helped so grandly to maintain our civil and political liberties. 
But as a conception of religious truth it has vanished from 
human interest, for it was a heavy veil that concealed the 
face of God, and this century of revelation has taken it away. 


+ 


The world of external authority has gone and the world of 
Freedom has come. If there are some who do not yet know this 
impressive fact, they are unfortunate in their observations. 
If here and there are to be found any who still love to linger 
about the remains of these fallen and ruined systems in some 
vain hope that the breath of God may yet restore them to life, 
they are waiting for what will never come. At last the time 
has arrived when it is not the concern of this Presbyterian 
Church to be orthodox, but to be obedient to our vision of 
truth. We have no ambition to be in accord with any tradition 
whatsoever, ecclesiastical, denominational, or “evangelical,” but 
we have a supreme ambition to be in accord with the relation 
of Reality. And to-day we renew our solemn declaration of 


_independence. 


Both worlds confront the religious mind yet—the world of 
external authority and the world of spiritual freedom. But 
the free spirit of humanity is on the march, and the grand 
processional of liberated souls is moving forward toward the 


next revelation of the living God. 


+ 


The word “revelation” carries its meaning in a metaphor. 
It signifies the drawing back of the veil which has hitherto 
concealed the truth. But there are many veils to be drawn 
back. There are many revelations to be made, and one of the 


greatest of these is the fact of growth and of development. 


Applied to the Bible it gives to us an intelligible volume. We 
are freed forever from the older feeling that we must bend and 
twist every discovery of science into harmony with the 
language of an infallible book. The only authority the Bible 
has is the authority of truth. Of itself alone it has no 
authority. It contains nothing that is true solely because it 
is in the Bible. That which we accept, we accept for the 
reason that our own sense of truth responds to it. That which 
we refuse, we refuse because our sense of truth rejects it. 
And so the external authority of the Scriptures has vanished 
with the retreating century. The seat of final authority in 
religion is the illumined soul of man, quickened and informed 
by the living spirit of truth. This is the authority of prophets 
and seers in every age; the men who have had an original 
vision of God and who proclaimed it in the freedom of that 
which makes all who love it free indeed. 


+ 


We have witnessed the recovery of Jesus to the religious 
heart and mind. That which our fathers called Jesus’ divinity, 
we call the completeness of His humanity. Christian thought 
had strayed very far away from the truth in its passion for 
dialectic and in its eagerness to construct its systems which 
were to contain everything in heaven and on earth. 


ob 


And what has been the effect of this momentous change? 
The recovery of Jesus Christ to religious thought is responsible 
for the doing away of that former theological barbarism which 
burdened this church one hundred years ago, and which equally 
erushed the hopes and mangled the consciences of multittides 
of human souls. It is also responsible for the richer concep- 
tion of what religion really is and what it is for. It has 
compelled the transfer of religious interest from the future 
world after death to this world of present life. It speaks of 
“Salvation” as growth, not as an assurance of heaven. I€ has 
ehanged the emphasis from “What do you believe?” to “How 
do you behave?’ “What kind of spirit do you show?” ‘What 
are you doing to make the world better?’ It has silenced the 
preaching of “justification” and substituted for it the procla- 
mation of justice. It has aroused a social conscience and fired 
men with a new enthusiasm for humanity. If it has resulted 
in our thinking less of personal sin as an individualistic offense 
against God, it is because it makes us think more of our 
relation to the social sins which constitute an offense against 
humanity. It has dimmed the old-time sovereignty of God 
by the glory of the Fatherhood of God. It has abolished the 
former teaching that men are the children of wrath and it 
has established the truth that all are the children of a God 
who is like the character and spirit of Jesus. 


+ 


That more veils must yet be taken away, we may be sure. 
The words of our text are signally appropriate. “I have 
appeared unto thee to appoint thee a minister and a witness 
both of the things thou hast seen and of those things in which 
I will appear unto thee.” 

The supreme concern of the Church of God is to be faithful 
to that high commission—a minister and a witness to the 
advancing revelations of the truth. 


Fortitude 
CLARIBEL WEEKS AVERY 


I am straight and tall as the pine tree of the forest, 
Wearing my crown of green. 

I hold my arms outstretched to the winds of heaven, 
Shielding the small and mean. 


I am strong and still as the mute pines of the forest. 
If you sometimes hear a cry, 
: Be still. It is only wind among the branches,— 
Only the wind, not I. 
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Foundations vs. 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER has received from Mr. Edward 
A. Church a “statement of faith” published in the Bulletin 
of the Baptist Church of North Scitwate, Mass., the author 
of which is Henry Turner Bailey. Mr. Church writes: 

“Mr. Bailey was formerly prominent in Boston as an 
artist, an instructor, and a lecturer. He and his family 
have been Baptists from generation to generation, but his 
mind is too intelligent and his heart too generous to be 
penned in by any creed or restrained by any sect. He has 
made a fine reputation in Cleveland as an art director and 
as a citizen, and is at the head of the Cleveland Federation 
of Churches. His letter is in response to my request for 
permission to publish his article in THE REGISTER.” 

The statement -follows: 


To Loyal Baptists Everywhere 


ET US NOT have any misunderstanding about these 

[[saesttea “Fundamentalists.” Loyal Baptists 

are not “Fundamentalists”; they are Foundation- 

ists. Their faith rests on Christ, for other foundation 
can no man lay. 

These “Fundamentalists” are not building upon 
Christ, but upon Constantine. They follow not the dis- 
ciples of Christ, but the church fathers of the fourth 
century. Constantine’s famous council substituted for 
loyalty to Christ, loyalty to a church; and for the living 
of a Christ-like life, the giving of an intellectual assent 
to a man-made creed. | 

We Foundationists stand for loyalty to the Master, 
loyalty to “the faith of the Son of God.” 

What were the Master’s tests of discipleship? 
acceptance of a theory of creation? 
birth? 


a 


The 
Of the virgin 
Of the verbal inspiration of the Scriptures? 
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Fundamentals 


Of a theory of the atonement? Of any theory of mir- 
acles or of the resurrection? Of the second advent? 
No; He never so much as mentioned some of these points 
of controversy, and the others were not in existence. 

His tests of discipleship were faith in God, and in 
Himself as God’s representative, love of God and of all 
mankind, and loyalty to Himself and to the will of God 
as expressed in the service of others under the leader- 
ship of the Holy Spirit. Such faith, love, and loyalty 
sufficed his followers for three hundred years, and they 
conquered the Roman Empire. Then the church was 
saddled with a creed and the dark ages ensued, when, in 
the name of Christ, heresy hunters, armed with a creed, 
harried, imprisoned, tortured, and murdered honest 
men and women for a thousand years, and made the 
church the most anti-Christian institution in all 
history. 

Genuine Christians will stand fast in the liberty 
wherewith Christ once made them free and will not 
be entangled again with the yoke of bondage. They 
will continue to be led by the Spirit of God, who will 
lead us at last into all Truth, when we shall be free 
indeed. 

There can be no warfare between a true religion and 
a true science. The house of Truth is not divided 
against itself, nor does it need at the present time such 
buttressing and bracing with straws as these nervous 
“Fundamentalists” are offering us. 

“As for Truth it flourisheth and is always strong; 
it liveth and conquereth forevermore.” 

Henry Turner Batr.ey. 


New Unitarian Life in Italy 


FRANCIS A. CHRISTIE 


Simna, Itary. 

AM EAGER to report to readers of Tun Curis- 
|| TIAN RuGIsTER my interest in the genuine and prom- 

ising movement in Italy which is distinctly Uni- 
tarian and looks to the Unitarians of England and 
America for friendship and alliance.’ With the death 
of Mr. Conti the original movement suffered some sus-, 
pense, but more recently it has taken on new life 
and definite character under the admirable leadership 
of Prof. Mario Puglisi, whose wisdom and prestige 
will inevitably make it a force for great good in the 
spiritual life of Italy. Dr. Puglisi is the providential 
man for this enterprise. He is a scholar of eminence, 
a gentleman of social distinction, a man of beautiful 
character and moral devotion. He has the position 
and the qualities and the personal connections which 
enable him to find a ready response in those circles 
of Italian culture where a movement of this kind must 
have its development in order to be not an alien im- 
portation but a necessary expression of the Italian’ 
spirit. 

This is a land where a multitude of highly educated 
men are wholly emancipated from the Roman Church. 
This is not the result of mere political anticlericalism, , 
but of their acquisition of the great organism of mod- 
ern culture with which the Church refuses to be recon- 
ciled. Many remain in an attitude of negation, hav- 
ing found no satisfactory solution of the problems of 


existence. But the educated Italian has a synoptic 
mind, and very many have entered seriously and thor- 
oughly into the modern historical and philosophical 
investigations of religion and ethics which are the 
intellectual background of religious liberalism in Ger- 
many, Great Britain, and America. Such men, and 
Dr. Mario Puglisi is an admirable instance, have the 
respect of young students in the universities—young 
men who now, deeply moved by the tragedy of the 
Great War, are seeking new foundations for their 
moral existence. It is vain to ask such men to attach 
themselves to the feeble and stagnant Protestant body 
in Italy which only perpetuates in a modified form 
another tradition of dogma unreconciled with modern 
thought. It is only in a free world of thought and in- 
quiry that they can live, and is only in our own free, 
aspiring, progressive Unitarian movement that they 
recognize spirits like their own. 

Such a movement‘among men in revolt from oppres- 
sive ecclesiasticism must inevitably keep itself free from 
the form of a conventicle. It is a search for conviction, 
a passion for the extension of insight and moral energy. 
Very properly it has the name and form of an Associa- 
tion for Religious and Moral Progress. It is a lay 
movement. It is in fact the Italian counterpart of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League, and, like our League, it 
is animated by the missionary spirit and the social 
impulse. It does not limit itself to the needs of an 
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intellectual caste, but has a heart for all. Its propa- 
ganda is not confined to the student class, but begins 
to reach the laborers in town and country. 

The Association publishes a periodical of the highest 
class, Jl Progresso Religioso, admirably edited by Dr. 
Puglisi. In the year ending March, 1922, 9,000 copies 
were printed, about half of which were sent free to 
libraries, universities, labor unions, and _ political 
leaders. Some of its notable articles have been repro- 
duced in other reviews and reprinted as tracts. In 
Florence, sixty-four public lectures were given by 
eminent scholars of the universities of Rome, Pisa, 
and Florence, and every Thursday members of the 
Association meet to discuss the topics of these lectures. 
Once a week there meets a class in the history of reli- 
gious art, which is a means of initiating young lady 
students into an interest in religious study. There 
is a postal mission, and a circulating library which 
embraces in English and in translations English and 
American Unitarian works. For the relief of girls of 
the middle class, which is so cruelly distressed by 
the enormous rise in the cost of living, there is a 
school of embroidery and there is also a work of 
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charitable love for cases of individual misfortune, 
especially where medical relief is required. More- 
over, aS soon as the consent of the Government is 
obtained, the Association will provide moral in- 
struction for prisoners, especially for youthful delin- 
quents, and aid them on their liberation to find 
work, 

It was my rare good fortune in a recent sojourn in 
Florence to establish friendship with Dr. Puglisi, who, 
with his accomplished wife to aid him, is the soul of 
this splendid work. Through the kindness also of 
two American women resident in Florence, Mrs. 
Hackett and Mrs. Clark, I have learned facts and pos- 
sibilities which confirm me in enthusiastic regard for 
this movement and faith in its future. Now in Siena 
I have looked on the house where Lelio and Fausto 
Sozzini were born, and have remembered that the spir- 
itual current which we name Unitarian had its origins 
in Italy. Possibly in the Italy of to-day it will have 
a renewal and reinvigoration, giving us not merely 
recipient friends, but leaders. The prospect should 
rouse us to vigorous co-operation with the Association 
for Religious and Moral Progress. 


THE PROGRESS OF RELIGION 


Put Christianity into 
Loggers’ Camps 


It appears from facts recently made 
public, taken by the Survey Department 
of the Interchurch World Movement, there 
is need of carrying the kingdom of God 
to the logging-camps. In the States of 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Michigan alone 
there are more than 200,000 men at work 
getting out lumber for use in the erec- 
tion of houses, banks, libraries, and 
churches. Among the commonplaces of 
the day’s work are broken legs, strained 
backs, and bruised heads. Life in the 
loggers’ bunk-house is far from the ro- 
mance it is pictured. Finns, Scandina- 
yians, Poles, Austrians, Bohemians, and 
American Indians assemble there in the 
evening. After considering the various 
nationalities, prejudices, dislikes, as well 
as material discomforts, the fact can be 
readily appreciated why the newspapers 
are continually recording loggers’ quar- 
rels. The older camps are almost entirely 
lacking in sanitary arrangements. No 
screens protect the men from flies, mos- 
quitoes, gnats, and other pests that 
abound in the forest. From twelve to 
fifteen men sleep, double-decker style, in 
the bunk-house. Wet, muddy clothes hang 
from beams and knots on the rough walls. 
Rubber-boots and hobnailed shoes lie scat- 
tered over the floor. The only occupa- 
tion of an evening is cards or the rough 
talk of the woods. There are no books, 
no entertainments, no churches. Here if 
anywhere in America is the place for the 
Christian home missionary. 


Work Halted on Bahaist Temple 


Work on the Bahaist Temple at Wil- 
mette, Mich., a structure the building of 
which was widely advertised, and which 
was to cost $10,000,000, has been halted. 


The announcement has been made that 
the foundation contractor has sued_ the 
Bahaist organization for $138,000. The 
leaders say they are depending on volun- 
tary offerings from their three thousand 
followers in the United States to finance 
the undertaking. 


Religion in the Colleges 


The International Student Conference 
held at Lake Geneva, Wis., June 16-26, 
under the auspices of the International 
Committee of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, constructed its program with 
the purpose of correcting certain bad 
conditions that prevail in colleges and 
universities. The program took up first 
personal and campus needs, continued 
with social, interracial, and international 
relationships, and concluded with the 
thought concentrated on the adequacy of 
the church of God, and the efficacy of the 
Christian gospel. Hight hundred dele- 
gates from 110 institutions representing 
thirty countries were in attendance at the 
Conference. Among the speakers were 
Bishop William F. McDowell, Sherwood 
Eddy, Fletcher Brockman, Raymond Ro- 
bins, Glenn Frank, and Rey. Charles F. 
Gilkey. oo 


Mr. Massee Starts Something 


A statement made by Rey. J. C. Massee, 
minister of Tremont Temple, Boston, to 
the effect that believers in evolution could 
not be Christians, has been debated by six 
faculty members of North Carolina State 
College and Dr. W. B. Riley, pastor of 
the First Baptist Church of Minneapolis. 


Christianity in the 
Valley of the Nile 
The British Government has recently 
withdrawn its protectorate from Egypt, 
and the first independent kingdom since 


the days of Cleopatra has been set up. 
How will this latest act in the drama of 
the land of the Pharaohs affect Chris- 
tian missions? Geographically, the Nile 
Valley, but a few miles wide, contains 
nearly all of the 13,000,000 inhabitants 
of Egypt, for this area, one-thirtieth the 
area of Egypt, is about all of the coun- 
try that is cultivable, the remainder being 
rocks and sand. Egyptian life has been 
colored by the descendants of the Caliphs. 
The Arabs conquered the country 641 a.p. 


_Since that time, slowly but surely their 


culture and religion has taken possession 
of the land. In the worship of Osiris, Isis, 
and Horus, the ancient Hgyptian religion, 
which had elements at least of morality 
and immortality, Christianity found fer- 
tile soil. Alexandria became the center 
of Christendom, At Alexandria centered 
the philosophy, science, and theology of 
the day. Then came the Council of Chal- 
cedon 451, and its heated argument as to 
whether the nature of Jesus was single 
or double. The Church split and became 
easy prey for the fierce Moslems. 

The new kingdom starts with 13,000,000 
inhabitants, 92 per cent. of whom are 
Mohammedan, while but 8 per cent. are 
Christian. The greater part of the 
Christians follow the Coptic rites. It is 
said that the Coptic Church, which has 
preserved the unbroken tradition from 
the church fathers, offers the best illus- 
tration to-day of the character of primi- 
tive Christianity. Modern methods have 
not affected the Copts. The churches are 
without benches, for the worshipers al- 
ways stand for the service. Coptic, 
though practically a dead language, is 
used: in parts of the ritual. As a whole, 
these Copts are not willing to surrender 
their ancient traditions, and in some sec- 
tions, at least, are vigorously opposing 
the introduction of Western Christianity. 
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Sentenced to Church 


Magistrate Kochendorfer in the Ridge- 
wood, N.J., police court, sentenced nine 
young men, charged with disorderly con- 
duct, to go to church every Sunday for 
six months. He has also ordered that 
they read good, useful books from the pub- 
lic library, and keep strict time-schedules 


in the evening. 


Money for French Protestants 
The churches of .America have given 


to the Protestant churches of France 
$1,500,000 to be used in rebuilding 
churches destroyed | during the war. 


Among the churches to be restored are 
those at Verdun, Compiégne, Lille, Rou- 
baix, Epernay, Troissy, Saint-Quentin, and 
Rheims. Of the amount given, $50,000 
will go to the French Foreign Missionary 
Society to enable it to expand its work 
in the former German colonies of Africa. 
The American churches have also agreed 
to assume one-half the debt of the churches 
in Belgium. The sum of $10,000 will be 
allotted for that purpose. 


More Chaplains Needed 


There is a dearth of chaplains in the 
United States Army, even in its reduced 
condition. At ninety-three camps, posts, 
or stations in the United States, chap- 
lains are on duty. There are thirty-four 
chaplains serving outside America in the 
Hawaiian Islands, the Philippines, and 
at similar places. At sixteen camps or 
posts in the continental limits there are 
two or more chaplains on duty, often a 
Protestant minister and a Catholic priest. 
There are other camps where two chap- 
lains are necessary but where one only 
is detailed. At eighteen stations there is 
urgent need for a chaplain’s services, but 
none is available. Four men are now on 
duty at cemeteries in France. On some 
days visitors run into the thousands, who 
have come for the purpose of seeking in- 
formation, and to conduct funeral ser- 
vices. The number of chaplains is totally 
inadequate. It has been estimated that 
the ratio of one chaplain to 1,200 men 
would be enough. Experiment and test 
during two years satisfies many officers 
that the proper ratio is one chaplain to 
800 men. The bill is before Congress to 
reduce the force of chaplains by seventy- 
four, the provision to become effective 


July 1. 


Program for Warless World 


The Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America, believing that the 
day has arrived to announce a program 
of education for a warless world, pro- 
poses the following international ideals 
of the churches of Christ: 

1. We believe that nations no less than 
individuals are subject to God’s immutable 
moral laws. 

2. We believe that nations achieve true 
welfare, greatness, and honor only through 
just dealing and unselfish service. 

8. We believe that nations that regard 
themselves as Christian have special inter- 
national obligations. 

4. We believe that the spirit of Chris- 
tian brotherliness can remove every unjust 
barrier of trade, color, creed, and race, 
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5. We believe that Christian patriotism 
demands the practice of good-will between 
nations. 

6. We believe that international policies 
should secure equal justice for all races. 

7. We believe that all nations should as- 
sociate themselves permanently for world 
peace and good-will. ‘ 

8. We believe in international law, and 
in the universal use of international courts 
of justice and boards of arbitration. 

9. We believe in a sweeping reduction of 
armaments by all nations. 

10. We believe in a warless world, and 
dedicate ourselves to its achievement. 


Never Again 
The bulletin of the American Federated 
Churches prints the following eloquent 
paragraph: “The cost of the late war: 
9,998,771 , killed; 20,297,551 wounded; 
337,946,179,657 dollars. Never Again.” 


“Passion Play” Again 

The first performance of the world- 
renowned Passion Play since the World 
War was given May 14, at Oberammer- 
gau, Germany, before an audience of 
4,000 persons, fully half of whom were 
Americans. Others were Germans, Rus- 
sians, and Dutch. 


The Alliance and its Relation 
to the Church 


MILDRED WASSON 


The word “Alliance” suggests a union 
in which there is strength, a spiritual 
bond uniting many forces into one. The 
Women’s Alliance is the woman body 
married to the soul and purpose of the 
church. By virtue of its name it cannot 
be a semi-detached offshoot of the main 
institution, but must be a branch grow- 
ing from the parent trunk, nurtured by 
the same roots and reaching upward to 


- the same Light. 


The church in its most ideal conception 
is the spiritual home of its people, one 
of the Father’s many mansions. If The 
Alliance might consider itself the mother 
of the Household and the Laymen’s League 
the father, then the safety and prosperity 
of the House would be assured. 

The first care of the mother is the chil- 
dren; therefore one of the most important 
charges of the Women’s Alliance should 
be the Sunday-school. This mother- 
branch, always with the help and advice 
of the father-branch, should see that 
the Sunday-school is first of all well 
nourished. She should inquire into the 
type of spiritual food her little ones 
are receiving and recommend a_ diet 
suited to the needs of a twentieth-century 
child. Does she want the Sunday-school 
to be merely a pleasant meeting-place for 
the hour following church, where restless 
young people are restrained by patient 
chaperons and active little folk are occu- 
pied with kindergarten devices? Or does 
she see in the Sunday-school the cradle 
of our faith—not especially the Unitarian 
faith, but a nursery for the sound _prin- 
eiples of the Christian belief? 

Every year, thousands of full-fledged 
Catholics are turned out of efficient 
Catholic Sunday-schools drilled and 
schooled in the religion which is going to 
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stand by them until they receive the last 
blessing of their priest. We may not ap- 
prove of their creed, but what is planted 
in the heart of a Catholic child is what 
grows into the beautiful, if too incompre- 
hensible, faith of the Catholic man. In 
the various branches of the Catholic insti- 
tution there is union and power. We re- 
gret the direction sometimes, but never the 
force of organization. The Catholic Sun- 


‘day-school is simply the primary depart- 


ment of the church, from which the pupils 
graduate in due form. 

Now it does not seem to me so funda- 
mentally important that our children 
become infant Unitarians, as that they 
receive in their early plastic years an un- 
shaken belief in the presence of God and 
the natural, unquestionable fact of immor- 
fality. In later years, when bereavement 
and grief come, the time will be past to 
learn to have faith. That absolute belief 
in the progress of each personality of man- 
kind “onward and upward forever” 
should have been instilled before the prin- 
ciples of democracy, before patriotism,— 
in its rightful place, which comes even 
before the modern health crusade,—for 
cleanliness itself is but next to godliness. 

Nothing is more simple than the lessons 
of truth which God seatters throughout 
nature for His children to read. There is 
no child too young to understand the mes- 
sage of the hyacinth bulb, cherishing in its 
homely, lifeless body the vision of beauty 
and fulfillment, or in the falling leaves, 
the dead, bare trees, hugging their secret 
of the positive coming of spring. 

“Tf Winter Comes” has lent its great 
message before to the uses of The Alli- 
ance, but here it may speak to us in an- 
other connection. In the springtime of 
youth, the seeds of faith should be thickly 
sown, so that “if winter comes,” can the 
second spring—that spring of yielding up 
of woe and care, that spring of under- 
standing and belief—be far behind? Faith 
must be taught young, that belief may 
survive. 

So much for the first responsibility. 
The second would seem to be the mother’s 
duty to her neighbors. Not only should 
The Alliance contain a little committee 
to visit the sick, another to sew for char- 
ity, but each member should consider her- 
self a committee to call upon new mem- 
bers of the church, or new neighbors, of 
whatever church, to welcome visitors to 
the church, and, in short, to feel herself 
to be a hostess in this Household of God. 

The social end of the church home is 
her care. Hers the duty and privilege of 
gathering the family together for an oc- 
easional supper or entertainment. Hers 
the duty to back in her sphere any project 
of the Laymen’s League. 

To such a Women’s Alliance, then, is 
intrusted the social reputation of the 
church as a whole. Are we a friendly 
church? Witness the Women’s Alliance. 
Are we a democratic church? Again that 
body of hostesses has the power to prove 
us so. Are we hospitable? Are we united? 
And above all, has our church a future? 
Are our children learning to become ac- 
quainted with their Maker, or must they 
wait to find Him through agony of soul 
or to lose Him altogether through incapac- 
ity of mind? 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


“Denomination” a Lifeless Word 


To the Editor of THe CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


I wish you would use your influence and example to dis- 
courage the use of the lifeless and unpleasant word “denom- 
ination” as descriptive of our churches. This week, June 1, 
for example, you use the phrase “the sentiment of the denom- 
ination” in the editorial “The Lost Opportunity.” Why not 
say “the sentiment of our churches” or even “the sentiment of 
our Church’? The word “church” is so freighted with mean- 
ing and the word “denomination” is ‘so cold and separatist in 
its suggestions, that one would gladly see the latter word 
restricted to commerce, finance, and technical use. I venture 
to say that the substitution of the word “church” or “churches” 
would have strengthened your excellent article. Let us get 
into the habit of talking about our Unitarian “Church” or 
“churches.” The Roman Catholic Church never refers to itself 
as a “denomination,” nor do the Episcopal churches. 

Monrrpan, CANapa. R. STANLEY WEIR. 


The Cost of Funerals 


To the Editor of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


One of the most profitable branches of business to-day is 
that of a funeral undertaker, whose charges, however, are 
controlled by the casket trusts of the United States, one of 
the most powerful monopolies in the country. A recently 
published statement declares that they earn as high as 2,000 
per cent. on the capital invested. Because of these manifold 
exactions, the cost of funerals is inexcusably great, and bears 
heavily on the people. Of course there are excellent men 
among the undertakers, but there are not a few who are not 
of this type. 

One man in the business informed the writer that if he 
were sure of a score of “good” funerals a year his success 
would be assured. No wonder our avenues are lined with 
“funeral parlors,” with luxurious fittings, organ-playing, and 
other attractions, while the religious services which once 
were held at private homes or at churches are now transferred 
to these private and commercial establishments. 


It is true that with the substitution of apartments for, 


single detached houses, the dwellings of a great number of 
families in the community do not afford the space required 
for a gathering of relatives and friends of the departed, and 
hence convenience leads to the choice of an undertaker’s 
“parlor,” even if it involves a larger expense. In such domes- 
tic calamities the heart overpowers the head, and the affec- 
tions, blent with family pride, make the bereaved easy victims 
to the suggestion of extravagance in their last tribute to their 
dead. Quite recently a workingman was killed while at his 
task, and his family appealed to the State Commission for 
accident insurance aid. A modest grant was allowed them, 
but so ingeniously did a funeral director appeal to the 
distressed and bewildered family that nearly the whole amount 
was expended in the purchase of a costly casket and the 
other incidental outlays of the burial. 

Why does the Christian Church, which since its formation 
nearly two thousand years ago and until comparatively re- 
cently has taken in charge the last rites, and supervised the 
expenditures of funerals, now permit this important function 
in the religious and social life of the people to be taken away 
from it by commercial concerns and for individual and cor- 
porate profit? Why are the church edifices no longer used 
for burial services, the sexton reduced to the janitor, the 
minister made an accessory to a funeral trust, and the fra- 
ternal, helpful interest of the officers and members of the 
congregation permitted to lapse into indifference? 

* It is time that the churches awakened to a realization of 
their privilege and duty in this matter, and from an economic, 
a humanitarian, and a religious point of view, charged them- 
selves, as in former days, with the care and conduct of funerals. 

An interesting and commendable example of what the Chris- 
tian churches in a community might do in this direction, is 
afforded by Grace Community Church in Denver, Col., of 
which G. S. Lackland, D.D., is pastor. The latter writes, in 
response to an inquiry: “Relative to our movement for a 
co-operative mortuary, we are trying to get the churches to 
finance this enterprise. We have a fine undertaker here who 
furnishes casket and complete funeral appointments at about 
$100, for which other undertakers charge from $300 to $500. 
We are trying to purchase his business and raise the money 
by twenty-year bonds, to be paid for from the business. At 
the end of twenty years the mortuary will revert to trustees 


appointed by various public organizations, and will then be 
run absolutely without profit.” 

This is an attempt to meet the economic question involved, 
and is praiseworthy. But there are deeper ethical and 
sentimental considerations in this matter which the Christian 
Church is best fitted to cope with, and for the people’s sake 
as well as for its own ought to take to heart. The astonishing 
number and growth of benevolent orders like the Odd Fellows 
and Masons, whose charitable activities are largely devoted 
to the farewell and mortuary services of their members shows 
us how important this subject is, and ought to arouse the 
Protestant churches to their opportunity and duty in connection 
with it. The Unitarian Laymen’s League and Women’s Al- 
liance might find in it a noble field for their benevolent and 
religious activities. CHARLES W. WENDTE. 

BERKELEY, CALIF. 


Vote on One Question, Not Two 


To the Editor of THr CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


The debate and the voting at the annual meeting of the 
A. U. A. concerning Federal prisoners convicted under the 
Espionage Act probably left everybody dissatisfied and un- 
happy. ‘The resolution was so drawn that many who favored 
its spirit could not vote for it, since such a vote seemed to 
them to imply a condemnation of the United States Department 
of Justice. Suppose they had supported the resolution and 
had been asked, “What do you know about the cases of these 
men?’ They would have had to reply, “We know nothing.” 
A further question might then have been asked, “Do you think 
it is moral or religious to condemn the judges and courts of, 
your country without good reason?’ Influenced by such con- 
siderations, the majority defeated the resolution, although 
they were just as merciful as those who supported it. 

The fact is, no body of men and women ought to be put 
in the position of having to vote on two questions at once. 
This happened two years ago when the annual meeting was 
asked to vote on a resolution which it could not accept without 
condemning the Government of the United States, but which 
it could not reject without seeming to declare against religious 
liberty. A resolution ought to propose one thing only and not 
either directly or by implication present two so tied together 
that they must both be accepted or rejected. Ambiguous 
resolutions waste precious time and cause misunderstandings 
between friends who do not really differ in spirit and purpose. 

Sr. Louis, Mo. GEoRGE R. Dopson. 


The Uncultivated Field 
CLARIBEL WEEKS AVERY 


When a field goes wild in color, 
How it runs to every tinge! 
Goldenrods are crowding asters; 
Fireweed makes a flaming fringe; 
Here and there among the tangles 
Stands a thistle’s purple head; 
And the scattered elms and maples 
Flare in yellow, green, and red. 


Autumn Fantasy 
HUGH ROBERT ORR 


Ivy flaming over an old fence wall; 

Sunlight stepping on dry leaves and running away leaving 
golden footprints on the hills; 

Cloud fragments floating like dream ships silent and unde- 
terred unto some far port of fantasy— 

This is autumn, this golden coronation of the year, this forest 
carnival of color with crimson streamers flying down the 
leafy colonnades. 

Over the fields a limpid haze lies softly undulating in the 
breeze. Everywhere a hush of joy turned to dreaming, 
The very air hangs trembling on the brink of melody. 

What is autumn? What is this configuration wrought in sun- 
light? How can I tell? 

Maybe it is a mystic spell cast upon the fields by the magic 
of the golden-rod. 

Or perhaps it is where some youthful deity fell and spilled his 
cornucopia hasting home from the harvest of the gods. 

I guess it is joy come into the heart of the earth with the long 
embrace and the kisses of the summer sun. 
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c&® LITERATURE 2 


Tragedy and Greatness 


The review in the columns of the Brit- 
ish Weekly of the volumes of Mr. Lansing 
and Mr. Tumulty on Woodrow Wilson, 
and of the article “The Tragedy of Wood- 
row Wilson,” elicited a rejoinder from 
Frederick F. Shannon, D.D., pastor of 
the Central Church, Chicago. 

Dr. Shannon considered Mr. Lansing 
only one of the eountless drawbacks, 
another human obstacle éxhibiting the 
power of the ex-President to overcome dif- 
ficulties. “Bryan was bad enough,” writes 
Dr. Shannon, “to have in the President’s 
official household at so critical a juncture, 
waving the white feather of pacifism 
when he should have been waving the 
sword of righteousness. Yet Lansing was 
no whit better, as his perfidy to his chief 
abundantly testifies.’ Speaking of Mr. 
Lansing’s book, the writer says: “It af- 
forded the publishers, duly appreciating 
the Wilsonphobia that had overtaken the 
world, the opportunity of a best seller. 
But in this they were mistaken. Within a 
few weeks after publication the book was 
not even popular at half-price on second- 
hand tables.” 

Speaking of the article “The Tragedy 
of Woodrow Wilson,” he says, “It may be 
said with a kind of finality that tragedy 
is absolutely essential to round out a 
character of genuine historic propor- 
tions.” He contrasted Wilson with Roose- 
velt, “the man who could do more things 
in a clever way than any man yet grown 
in the New World,” and found that there 
was too little tragedy in Roosevelt’s career 
to lift him beyond the rank of second- 
rate greatness. He won his victories too 
easily. Neither was he President of the 
United States at one of the most critical 
periods of its history. On the other hand, 
Wilson was President in a world epoch 
far more consequential than either Wash- 
ington’s or Lincoln’s. To the mind of Dr. 
Shannon, Wilson was the first great in- 
ternational statesman; that is, he was 
the first man to provide a vision of 
political justice for all nations. This 
will constitute the unique greatness of 
Wilson. 

Peace had come, but the hate and ran- 
cor engendered by the war still lived; and 
few statesmen were able to look beyond 
what they could see from the windows 
of their own houses. Of them all, Wilson 
saw the world as a whole. 

The Senate has grown into the habit 
of disliking anything Wilsonian, though 
the attitude may not be altogether a re- 
flection on Mr. Wilson. “Senators come 
and go,” said Henry Cabot Lodge in his 
debate with President A. Lawrence Low- 
ell, “but the Senate goes on forever.” 
“Excellent,” comments Dr. Shannon, “yet 
there is a suspicion that some of the 
Senators do not come and go quickly 
enough. 

“The tragedy of Woodrow Wilson is 
more than national,” he continues; “it is 
international. As Doctor Jowett has said, 
Wilson kept the light burning more 


brightly than any man in the world. The 


nations saw the light which he flashed in 
a time of horrible blackness, but they 
refused to follow it. Therefore, what of 
the future? No man can tell. As a fa- 
ther, I will say this: Rather than have 
my eighteen-year-old son turned into can- 
non-fodder, as millions of brave boys have 
been in the second decade of the twentieth 
century, I could wish that he had never 
been born. But if the politicians and 
militarists, as they go about stoking the 
fires of international and unchristian ha- 
treds, shall demand my boy, also, as a 
sacrifice to the Moloch of War, I shall 
answer: ‘Yes; the tragedy of Woodrow 
Wilson is terrible indeed; but it is more 
than personal; it is foully national; it is 
feloniously international. While you were 
busy piling false nationalism and race 
hatreds upon the smouldering flames, 
Woodrow Wilson gave his great mind, his 
Christian conscience, his world-deep right- 
eousness, his granitic will, his sublime 
visions, his prophetic eloquence, his un- 
equaled _statesmanship, his prematurely 
old and broken body unto the bringing in 
of that kingdom for the inauguration of 
which the Christ of God came into the 
world.’ ” 


The Next Step? 

New CHURCHES FOR OLD. By John Haynes 
Holmes. New York: Dodd, Mead & Oo. 

Does any one write religious books as 
readily as does Mr. Holmes? One’s inter- 
est never flags, and one who has known 
and loved him for years, and has rejoiced 
that there was such:a splendid champion 
at work for the various phases of human 
progress as Mr. Holmes has so often 
shown himself to be, finds great difficulty 
in differing with him, to say nothing of 
criticising any of his positions. His book 
on the Community Church finds, there- 
fore, a very ready and sympathetic reader. 
For its underlying philosophy and for 
many of its strictures upon the existing 
evils of denominationalism there can be 
little criticism. The world surely needs 
a new statement of what religion is, and 
how it can be organized the better to 
fulfill its function. Will the Community 
Church do this for us? Mr. Holmes 
thinks so and ably sets forth his reasons. 
Is he convincing? To answer this ques- 
tion it is necessary to examine some of 
the author’s theses. It is only fair at 
the outset to bear in mind that Mr. 
Holmes delimits the field of discussion 
when he says in the preface, “It should 
be carefully noted that this book déals 
primarily with churches, and not with 
religion.” But he then proceeds through- 
out the book to criticise Protestantism 
and its attending denominationalism as 
if they were the causes of conditions in 
the world of religion rather than man- 
ifestations of religious thinking. and feel- 
ing. To be sure, they become in their 
turn causal, but only secondarily so. The 
assumption often seems to be that de- 
nominational leaders had deliberately set 
out to fool the people, as, for example, 
when on page 64, in speaking of denom- 
inational schools and colleges, he Says, 
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. “These institutions had for their primary 


end and aim the business of ‘putting 
something over’ on the public mind.” A 
personal friend of mine, an educator of 
great repute, himself a member of a Com- 
munity Church, after making a tour of 
the American colleges, spoke to me with 
marked enthusiasm of the magnificent 
service the Congregationalists had ren- 
dered the country in establishing all 
across the middle and northern part of 
the West the chain of colleges which are 
there. Does Mr. Holmes seriously wish 
us to believe that these colleges were 
established with the deliberate purpose of 
“putting something over” on the public 
mind? One cannot help wondering what 
the educational development of the West 
might have been if the men of religion of 
those days had waited till the entire com- 
munity could have acted to establish state 
universities. And the writer in saying 
this has just as unbounded admiration 
for the theory and practice of state- 
controlled education as Mr. Holmes has. 
Again, in his attitude toward Prot- 
estantism, Mr. Holmes speaks with what 
seems to us exaggerated criticism. While 
it is true that careful and sympathetic 
scholarship is showing that the Reforma- 
tion was far from being the wonderful 
emancipating influence which we used to 
think it, nevertheless is it wholly fair 
to say, as Mr. Holmes does (p. 52), that 
‘from this standpoint the Reformation 
acomplished nothing but the substitution 
of the Bible for the church as the seat 
of authority in religion”? Or again (p. 
56), “What freedom has done in the Prot- 
estant world is only to create an open 
field of opportunity, in which intolerance 
ean act for the rank development of a 
denominationalism which was impossible 
under the triumphant tyranny of the 
Papal hierarchy.” The reasoning almost 
seems to be that the Reformation on the 
part of the reformers was the result of 
intolerance, or that the intolerance of 
the human mind of those days found its 
completest expression in the Reformation, 
or that the Reformation was responsible 
for the intolerance of its time. It seems 
to your reviewer that the fair approach 
to the historical value of any movement 
is not to see all its faults as revealed in 
the clearer light of subsequent develop- 
ment, but rather to ask, Was there any- 
thing better in its day? Such a criterion 
would be the adequate answer to many 
strictures which are made against the 
Puritans, for example, and would lead 
to a very different estimate of Prot- 
estantism, or even of denominationalism 
and its planting of schools, colleges, and 


missions, from that which Mr. Holmes - 


has given. He would have been on surer 
ground, and far more convincing to at 
least one of his sympathetic readers, if 
he had freely granted the good which 
these movements have done, and even 
their almost inevitability, considering that 
movements and institutions are created 
historically out of contemporary human 
“stuff,’ and are therefore to be judged 
by the human background against which 
they stand. It is freely conceded, how- 
ever, that this exaggerated form of state- 
ment does not vitiate the atthor’s descrip- 
tion of present-day denominationalism. 
But again, is it not true that denomina- 
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 tionalism is a reflection of the present-day 
mind? Is there any real unity of think- 
ing anywhere? ‘The average business and 
professional man, aS well as the average 
newspaper, generally expresses profound 
contempt for those forms of enterprise 
which are carried on by the people in 
their collective capacity. And even one 
who longs for the time when the people 
shall rise to the possibilities of doing 
things together has to admit that too 
often the criticism of collectivity is only 
too well justified. The question of whether 
people will attend to their religious needs 
better by pooling their issues is of course 
what New Churches for Old attempts to 
answer in the affirmative. 
The assumption is made, and is illus- 
trated from the experience already at 
hand of what the Community Church has 
achieved, that the communities will re- 
spond with alacrity to the opportunity 
afforded them to make their religious 
activities a community matter. If they 
‘will, such a consummation is devoutly to 
be wished. So far as the church in New 
York is concerned, or, indeed, as Mr. 
Holmes himself concedes, in any met- 
ropolitan district, it is hardly a fair crite- 
rion. In newly-settled suburban sections, 
however, there would seem to be little 
doubt that community churches may be, 
and already are proving to be, the reli- 
gious solvent. In one suburban town, 
however, with which the writer is fa- 
miliar, a Congregational church is ful- 
filing Mr. Holmes’s definition in most 
respects, while the church which calls 
itself the “Community Church” has the 
typical aspects of the community church 
so far as its creed and the cosmopolitan- 
ism of its membership is concerned, but 
lacks all those people in the community 
who are not yet creedally emancipated. 
And that leads one to wonder whether 
sufficient progress has been made yet 
_toward freedom from creedal assumptions 
on the part of most of the people of our 
‘ordinary communities to warrant the as- 
sumption that the time is ripe for the 
communizing of religion, desirable as such 
a movement might seem to be. Writing 
for a Unitarian paper, one may perhaps 
be permitted to ask what the possibility 
of suecess on the part of the Community 
Church in New York would have beén 
without the two factors of Mr. Holmes, 
with this Unitarian training plus his 
remarkable gifts, and the Unitarian back- 
ground of the church which he served so 
successfully for several years before it 
became a community church. 
But after all, any book like this which 
' Mr. Holmes has written is to be judged, 
not by specific things, but rather by 
iis main contention and purpose. And 
here one finds what is present in all that 
our gifted author writes,—a great human 
passion for the redemption of the world. 
In spite of all lesser things which creep 
into oratorical writings as well as speech, 
a great heart is here revealed, yearning 
over well-loved Jerusalems and breaking 
because their people understand not the 
things that belong unto their peace. We 
believe that Mr. Holmes’s diagnosis of 
present-day social conditions is right; his 
insistence that there is no essential dif- 
ference between sacred and secular is a 
much-needed word, along with an equally 
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needed emphasis on the solidarity of all 
human life, and the conviction that mod- 
ern problems are more than ever to be 
solyed by considering them as primarily 
problems of the social whole, and not 
merely or even largely individual. If the 
Community Church can contribute to 
this end of making people realize always 
more fully that ‘no man liveth unto him- 
self,’ that “if one member suffer, all the 
members suffer with it,’ that humanity 
is a family, and must follow the ethics 
of the family, even “unto this last,” we 


-Shall all welcome its advent among us, 


and rejoice in its success. Te eAe Es 


Spiritistic Fiction 
THe MAN ON THE OrHDR SipE. By Ada 
Barnett, New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 


Dick Carey so loved his friends, his 
farm, and his animals, that his spirit 
could not keep away from them after his 
body had fallen on Flanders Fields. The 
good woman who became the owner of 
Thorpe Farm felt and rejoiced in the 
atmosphere of comfort surrounding it. 
Ruth knew it was good to live there, and 
the dogs, and the children, and the wild 
ereatures knew it too. There had been 
a jarring element in the days before the 
war,—a German had not found there his 
desire gratified. He had died hating and 
cursing, and his hatred had concentrated 
in the person of Violet, who had chosen 
Dick instead of him. The struggle between 
the forces of love and hate is beautifully 
told. The form of spiritism expounded 
here may not meet with the approval of 
all readers. It is similar to that in B. F. 
Benson’s Across the Stream and found 
elsewhere in English books. There is 
quite enough apart from this theory of 
the after-life in the book to make it 
appealing : the beauty in nature, the three 
dogs—Sarah, Selina, and Larry; Bertram 
Aurelius, the baby; and the whole group 
of well-bred people. If you believe in 
its premises or not, you can but admit 
it is a very lovely story. H. M. P. 


A Novel of Power 


A MAN or Purpose. By Donald Richberg. 
New York: T, Y. Crowell Company. 


Because every man has important deci- 


sions to make all through his life, it is” 


impossible for any one man to write of 
his own difficulties without in some way 
helping along another. It is not so much 
that Rodney Merrill is himself unusual, 
or has unique experiences, that makes the 
recounting of his life a strong piece of 
writing: it is because of his strong will 
and his determination to play fair that he 
strikes snags and all but wrecks his life. 
Educated in the East to be a lawyer, he 
returns to Chicago and is drawn into the 
politics of his father and his friends. 
Family troubles, financially tight places, 
and affaires du ceur rise up and do their 
best to conquer him. Should he put his 
state before his personal honor, his out- 
worn vows before the truth as he sees it 
in his heart? The book is written as an 
autobiography with such an air of reality 
that it is difficult to doubt its truth. 
: ; H. M. P. 
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A Canadian Idyl 

A WutuntTeR or ContTENnT. By Laura Lee 
Davidson. New York: The Abingdon Press. 

To find rest for a tired mind, an Ameri- 
can professional woman spent ‘a winter 
of content” on a little island in a lake 
deep in the wilds of Ontario. It was a 
big experiment for her, and her friends 
prophesied dire things, but it worked. 
The account of her life during those long 
months is told with the utmost simplicity 
and is amazingly free from the auto- 
biographical “I” which is so apt to get 
tiresome. Though not an over-ardent lover 
of the wild folk, her friendships with a 
few small beasts show her to possess at 
least a partially “wild heart.” She says 
early in the book: ‘This afternoon a 
red squirrel came round the corner of 
the house and sat down, absent-mindedly, 
beside me on a bench. When he looked 
up and saw what he had done he gave a 
shriek and a bound and fled chattering 
off toward the sundial.” Her few French- 
Canadian neighbors failed to grasp her 
point of view, but shared with her their 
large-hearted hospitality. For the most 
part her experiences seem worth trying to 
copy, until she describes the cold, and the 
waist-deep snow, and the awful solitude— 
then the better way would seem to be to 
read the book. H. M. P. 


For Boys and Girls 

’PON-A-TIME TALES. By Richard A. Olarke.- 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 

Twenty fanciful stories about things 
so common and every-day that children 
under ten will find their familiar sur- 
roundings suddenly invested with new 
meanings and fun. What child will not 
cheer the Puff-of-Wind that saved a birth- 
day party by whisking away a threaten- 
ing rain-cloud? What child will not be 
delighted to find that things so ordinary 
as lead-pencils and candle-flames and 
cakes of soap base their being on fairy 
magic? 

BLACKY THD Crow. By Thornton W. Burgess. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 

No year-round friend is more familiar 
than flapping Blacky the Crow. No bird 
is more busy and interested than he, no 
bird makes more comment on his passing 
affairs. Just what his busy affairs are, 
children from four to ten will learn in 
this book, which is but one of Mr. Bur- 
gess’s intimate and delightful animal 
interpretations. 


THE Wreck Hountwrs. By Francis Rolt- 
Wheeler. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. 

Sunken treasure is a magic word which 
appeals to the imagination of all boys, 
even the less adventurous. Young Lati- 
mer Voley is the hero of this tale, and | 
through his response to the lure of the 
sea, and his subsequent undertakings, the 
author accomplishes his purpose of pic- 
turing the strange and terrible life of 
divers, wreckers, and salvers, those in- 
conspicuous heroes to whose efforts are 
due the recovery of some of the billions 
of gold which lie at the bottom of the 
sea. Mr. Wheeler’s information is always 
accurate and his description of modern, 
ingenious devices which have turned sal- 
vage into a thrilling profession will par- 
ticularly interest mechanical-minded boys. 
The book opens a world entirely unknown 
to most readers. 
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Stars 
MARGERY SWETT 

The stars were tangled in the trees 

When in the valley’s arms I lay, 
But when we journeyed half a day 

And reached the mountain-tops by night, 
And stood tiptoe on all that height, 

The stars were still as far away! 


The Wish that Came True 
ROBERTA*SYMMES 


Katherine was a little girl who had 
a great deal to make her happy and con- 
tented, but she was seldom satisfied, and 
was always wishing for something she 
did not have. Often, when there were 
pleasant things all about her, she was 
so busy wishing for something else, that 
she missed them altogether. 

One warm morning she was shelling 
peas in the back porch for mother. She 
didn’t want to do it, though she could 
easily have made a funny game out of 
it by playing the peas were little green 
men. As usual, Katherine was discon- 
tented, and was wishing she was down by 
the creek, playing with the other children. 
Steadily she shelled, and every time 
she opened a pod, the little round peas 
fell with a soft thud into the pan, and 
it made her a little sleepy. Presently 
she heard a pretty song overhead and 
looking up saw a bird on the branch of 
a tree near by. He held up his little 
head and trilled so joyously that any one 
could see he must be very carefree and 
happy indeed. 

That started Katherine to wishing 
anew. “Oh,” she thought aloud, “how I 
do wish I was a bird—how lovely that 
would be! Nothing to do; no peas to shell; 
no school to go to. Just to sing, and fly, 
and fly, and fly. Oh, what fun!” Thud, 
thud, thud, went the peas into the pan, 
and, the day being warm besides, Kath- 
erine’s head began to nod and her eyes 
to droop drowsily. She was suddenly 
startled by a queer shrill little voice 
close to her elbow, so close that she 
almost spilt all the peas. “Do you really 
mean that?” the voice asked. 


“My goodness gracious!” exclaimed 


Katherine, very much startled. Looking- 


around, she saw the most curious little 
fellow you can imagine. He was very 
tiny, his nose was turned up, his eye- 
lashes were turned up, the toes to his 
shoes were turned up, and his hair 
was sticking straight up on his head. 
Everything about him seemed growing 
upward. 

“Who are you?” asked the puzzled little 
girl. ‘“And where on earth did you come 
from?” 

“One question at a time, please,’ said 
her funny visitor, “and that reminds me 
that you haven’t answered the question 
I asked you.” . 

“What was it?’ asked Katherine. 

“Whether you really wanted to be a 
bird.” 

“Oh, I do indeed!” she answered. “It 
would be lovely!” And she clasped her 
hands at the very thought. 
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“Well, then, your wish will be granted 
—and as soon as you desire!” 

“Why, ‘why,’ stammered bewildered 
Katherine, “people can’t just turn into 
birds and things, except in story-books.” 

“Well,” said her visitor, “it may seem 
impossible to you, but it is quite possible, 
as you will presently see. I am the 
Wishing Gnome, and my work is to listen 
to dissatisfied people and see that their 
wishes come true. Sometimes the mortals 
learn to regret their idle wishes. How- 
ever, yours shall be granted.” 

Katherine was too astonished and ex- 
cited to speak. The gnome clapped his 
hands, and a tiny sandalwood box ap- 
peared out of the air. He opened it, 
and it was filled with what looked like 
dried rose-leaves. 

“Take one,’ he said, ‘and eat it!” She 
obediently did so, wondering what strange 
thing would happen next. 

The rose-leaf had a funny taste, and 
after a few moments it made her feel 
very light, and she began to float upward, 
until presently she found herself on the 
branch of a tree. She saw that she was 
covered with soft feathers, and that she 
really had wings. This was an amazing 
discovery, and then she knew that she 
was no longer a little girl. Her wish 
had been granted, and the Wishing Gnome 
had disappeared. , 

Now she was a bird, and might fly 
where she would. She felt very happy. 
She spread out her new wings and flew, 
and flew, and flew. Over green fields she 
passed, and shady woods, and the mead- 
ows where she so often had played. It 
was lovely, but by and by she was tired, 
and perched on a bough to rest, and then 
she found that she was dreadfully hungry. 

What was she to eat? She knew birds 
ate worms, and she could not do that, 
no, not if she died of hunger. She began 
to think of the good things mother was 
preparing for dinner at home. There 
would be a nice brown juicy roast and 
hot buttered Sally Lunns, and creamed 
potatoes, and pudding with raisins, and 
of course those peas; but it made her so 
hungry to think of them, that she tried 
to forget, and spread her wings and flew 
away again. 

This time she happened to rest on a 
branch just above the creek where her 
two sisters, Hilda and Marjorie, and little 
brother Johnnie were playing. They were 
having a beautiful time, and suddenly she 
remembered that she could not ever play 
with them any more, because she was no 
longer a little girl. She called to them 
“Tweet! tweet!” but they did not even 
look up. It made her want to cry. 

The day wore on, and she grew hun- 
grier every minute. She tried to eat some 
grain that dropped from a farmer’s bag, 
but it was so hard, she couldn’t. If only 
she had a glass of good cool milk and a 
big slice of the bread she had so often 
grumbled over. 

Presently the sun went down, long 
shadows crept over the meadow, and she 
knew that very soon it would be dark. 
The birds began to twitter in the trees, 
sleepily, and Katherine wished very much 
for her little white bed at home, the same 
little bed that she had so often wished she 
didn’t have to go to. She didn’t under- 
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stand what the birds were talking about, 
and she felt very lonely and afraid. When 
it grew very dark indeed, she flew back 
to where she had lived when she was a 
little girl. The lights were all lit and — 
looked very cheery streaming out through 

the open windows. Mother was busy pre- 

paring supper, Johnnie was eating his 

bread and milk, and Hilda and Marjorie 

were curled up in the window-seat read- 

ing fairy-tales. How she wished now that 

she could be just a plain every-day little 

girl again! If she could only find the 

Wishing Gnome and ask him to change 

her back into Katherine Gray! 

Just then she felt a touch on her arm, 
and she thought gladly, “Oh, here he is 
now!” and then a voice said, “Hurry up, 
dear, or we shall have no peas for din- 
ner!” 

Katherine rubbed her eyes, and opened — 
them. She could scarcely believe what 
she saw, for there in her lap was the pan 
of peas, half shelled, and there—oh, joy! 
—stood mother. She could smell the 
raisin pudding. Why, then she must 
have been asleep and only dreamed it, 
after all. Very happily, she finished 
shelling the peas for dinner! 


A Special Delivery Lunch 
DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


Jimmy took the stairs two at a time 
and bounding into the little bedroom went 
through his trunk like a young cyclone. 
Of course his new bathing-suit would be 
under every single thing, right at the 
bottom. Well, it wouldn’t look so new 
and dry in another half-hour, Jimmy 
chuckled as he saved time by coasting 
down the banisters. 

Aunt Sara was talking from the kitchen. 
She was quite as pleased and excited to 
haye this Northern nephew visiting her 
in her Florida home as he was to be there. 

“Here’s your lunch, Jimmy, and you. 
eat every crumb, There are half a dozen 
cookies, some nice chicken sandwiches, and 
an orange half as big as your head. It’s 
fresh from your uncle’s grove and will be 
a. treat.” L 

Still talking, kind Aunt Sara came into 
the hall, to find Jimmy had darted on the 
big veranda after the gray squirrel that 
lived in the live oak. 

“Jimmy,” she called, “your lunch is 
here in this round basket. Go up to the 
corner and catch the next ’bus to the 
beach. I’ll be over and come home with 
you this afternoon.” 

As Jimmy took up the basket and 
started down the walk, Aunt Sara pointed 
to the house in the big yard beyond. 
The main street ran before it, and Jimmy 
was headed in that direction. “You must 
get acquainted with Jack next door,” 
she said. “He’s working over at the 
beach now, taking care of the bathing- 
suits. He has the smartest dog. You'd 
better hurry,” she broke off as the clock 
struck inside. “If you miss this next 
*bus you'll have to wait half an hour and 
the tide will be coming in.” 

“Good-by! I'll see you later!” sang 
out Jimmy, as he trotted up the shady 
street. He set the round basket of goodies 
down under the magnolia-tree at the cor- 
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ner, thinking, “I’m hungry as a bear this 
minute, but I won’t eat a bite till I have 
a big splash in the ocean!” His face was 
a study, and his heart fairly flopped over 
as he remembered something. “If I didn’t 
leave my bathing-suit on the banisters!” 

Nobody was in sight just then; besides, 
who would take a boy’s lunch-basket? So 
with a wild hope that the ’bus would be 
a little late Jimmy dashed back as swiftly 
as if he were sprinting for a prize. There 
Was a maddening delay, for Aunt Sara 
had locked the front door. With a groan 
Jimmy rushed to the back door, to dis- 
eover that it, too, was locked and his 
aunt gone on some errand. He remem- 


-bered that the key was to be left under 


a flower-pot on the bench. After what 
seemed half a century to the boy, though 
it couldn’t really have been over eight 
minutes, he went flying back up the street 
to the shady corner. 

More groans, and Jimmy railed at his 
bad luck as a single glance showed him 
the ’bus disappearing over the long bridge 
that spanned the Bay. Another glance 
astonished him into open-mouthed silence. 
His lunch was gone! He looked up and 
down and around. Of course, not being 
a girl, Jimmy could not cry, though he 
certainly felt all the symptoms. 

“A whole long half-hour,” he reflected 
bitterly, “and no lunch. Well, I might 
as well go back and wait for Aunt Sara 
now.” He swung the new bathing-suit, 
innocent cause of his woes, and started 
back feeling that his first venture alone 
had started out very poorly. 

Then the door of the corner house 
opened and a pleasant-looking woman 
came out and looked all around. That 
must be the mother of the boy who 
worked at the beach, thought Jimmy. 
She carried a small basket and called, 
“Here, Laddie! Here, Laddie!’ Jimmy 


- halted as if in reply, though as she went 


on whistling and calling, any one might 
have guessed it was a dog she wanted. 
But Jimmy’s eyes almost popped out of 


- his head as he fixed them on what cer- 


tainly was his lunch-basket. 

The lady noticed him for the first time 
and came hurrying to the gate. “Have 
you seen a tan-and-white collie dog?” she 
inquired. “He always takes my boy’s 
lunch to the beach for him. The ’bus man 
is a friend of ours and lets Laddie ride 
oyer free.” 

Jimmy’s tongue was twisted up for a 
minute, but his brain worked clearly. ‘Is 
that my basket or yours?’ he exclaimed. 
“Because I left one just like it there near 
the ear line, and it’s gone. And the ’bus 
just went and”— 

’ Then how Jack’s mother did laugh! “Of 

eourse! Laddie and your lunch went on 
that ’bus. I see just how it all hap- 
pened,” she said, with dancing - eyes. 
“You’re Mrs. Hope’s nephew Jimmy, aren’t 
you? Well, your aunt and I happened 
to buy two baskets exactly alike the 
other day, and I always fix Jack’s lunch 
in this one. Laddie loves the trip to the 
beach, and he usually hangs around till 
I get the lunch all ready. This morning 
he was out in the back yard, so I decided 
not to call him until time to start.” 

-“Tsn’t he smart?” exclaimed Jimmy, ad- 
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Spring Flowers 


God sent flowers to beautify 
The earth, and cheer man’s careful 
mood ; 

And he is happiest who has power 
To gather wisdom from a flower, 
And wake his heart in every hour 

To wholesome gratitude. 

—Mary Howitt. 


Sentence Sermon 


There isn’t a flower under our feet, 
But has some teaching, short and sweet, 
That is richly worth the knowing, 

—Phebe Cary. 


miringly. ‘He must have come around 
the house and out the gate just after I 
started back after my suit.” 

Jack’s mother nodded. “Of course the 
*bus man saw him and the basket, and 
picked them up at the corner as usual. 
Well, Jimmy, you'll. have your lunch just 
the same and the next ’bus will soon be 
along.” She held out the basket, saying, 
“There are plenty of cookies and chicken 
Sandwiches and some oranges fresh from 
your uncle’s grove and”— 

“Twin lunches,” chuckled Jimmy, thank- 
fully accepting the basket. 

“You find Jack in the pavilion and 
have your lunch together,” his new friend 
told him pleasantly. “Tell him the joke 
you have on Laddie, then all of you go 
in swimming together. Laddie loves the 
water.” 

So that is how Jimmy met Jack and 
Laddie at the beach and began to have 
the glorious times that lasted all through 
his delightful stay with Aunt Sara. 


Mohandas Gandhi 

When Mohandas Gandhi, son of a 
wealthy Hindu, was fifteen years old, he 
was sent to school in England and did 
not go home again to India until he was 
twenty-five. During the last few years of 
his education in England he studied law, 
and later, in India, he earned the reputa- 
tion of being a brilliant lawyer. His 
next move was to South Africa, where he 
made a study of the life of the Indian 
eontract laborers, living with them and 
sharing their discomforts and hardships 
in spite of his wealth. As the result of 
patience and persistence he succeeded in 
getting a few laws passed which some- 
what improved their lot. As soon as the 
World War broke out, Gandhi organized 
an ambulance corps and had it waiting 
in readiness on the French front when 
the first troops from India arrived there. 
While in France came the turning-point 
in Gandhi’s life. He read the works of 
Count Tolstoi and was profoundly infiu- 
enced by their teachings. On his return 
to India he went about among the people 
teaching the need of education, loyalty, 
kindness, and faithful work. He and his 
wife cheerfully gave away their wealth 
and tried to live out the principles which 
they taught. Gandhi believed that every 
one should raise the corn he eats, weave 
the cloth he wears and should scorn every 
form of luxury and self-indulgence. In 
the fall of 1920 he published his plan for 
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“civil disobedience,” a scheme of passive 
resistance to British authority which 
spread revolt throughout India. A few 
weeks ago Mohandas Gandhi was sen- 
tenced to six years in prison, as a result 
of the government having become seri- 
ously alarmed at the spread of his doc- 
trines and at the strength of his following. 


Author of “Suwanee River” 

Two cities, New York and Pittsburgh, 
united to honor the memory of Stephen 
Foster, who wrote “Way Down upon the 
Suwanee River” and “My Old Kentucky 
Home.” Pittsburgh placed a tablet on 
the house where the song-writer was 
born; New York raised a fund of many 
thousands of dollars to be used in his 
memory for endowing the Bowery bread- 
line. Stephen Foster spent the last years 
of his life in a cheap lodging in the 
Bowery, and from there was taken to 
Bellevue Hospital, where he died. He is 
buried in Allegheny, now the North Side 
of Pittsburgh. His biographer describes 
the small room back of a grocery store on 
the corner of Hester and Christie Streets, 
where the obscure song-author wrote 
forty-eight songs during the Civil War, and 
sold them for small sums. Every Amer- 
ican knows and loves the old familiar 
songs. May the hungry never fail to find 
bread when they fall into Stephen Fos- 
ter’s bread-line! 


Boy Bankers 

At a recent bankers’ convention held in 
Atlantic City, N.J., six New York City 
schoolboys showed just how the school 
Savings-banks are carried on. In the cor- 
ridors of the hotel where the convention 
was held, the boys set up counters and 
conducted their bank just as they are in 
the habit of doing in school. Mr. George 
E. Brock of Boston, Mass., president of 
the Association of Mutual Savings Banks 
(of which this convention was the third 
annual conference), said that “the trouble 
with the American people to-day is that 
there are too many reapers and not 
enough sowers.’ Emphasizing the fact 
that hard work combined with prudence 
are the foundation-stones of our country, 
Mr. Brock further said: “I think that 
every school in the country should try 
to ineuleate the idea of being willing to 
work and of finding joy in the doing of 
it. The next step is saving.” 


The Thistle Butterfly 
M. E. N. HATHEWAY 


In gladsome movement here and there, 
Throughout the summer morning hours 
She searches for the honeyed foods 
Hidden among the flowers. 


And when the sun from noonday heights 
Goes westward with untiring pace, 

She leaves the lily and the rose 

And seeks her homing-place. 


There on her downy bed reclined 
She softly folds her silken wings, 
And slowly droops her weary head, 
As dreamily she sings :— 


“Sweet south wind, fan me gently now; 
Let nothing harmful venture nigh. 

Dear thistle, rock me while I rest,— 

I am your butterfly.” 
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Mr. Hankinson Leaves Hungary 


In recognition of his remarkable service, he 
receives parting gift from the 
Hungarian Government 


After two years devoted to the service 
of Hungarian relief, Rev. Frederick Hank- 
inson has now returned to his London 
church. Many evidences of appreciation 
of his untiring service and numerous 
expressions of gratitude by the Hunga- 
rians have revealed how much his services 
have been valued. High officials of state 
and public service were present at meet- 
ings, to voice their gratitude to him and 
to those who sent money for this work. 
The Budapest newspapers of the day say 
that, besides material relief, Mr. Hank- 
inson brought strength and comfort to 
the poor and suffering of every condition, 
creed, and race; to those who were free 
and to those in prison. Knowing much 
of internment camps before going to 
Budapest, he could do something to make 
life more endurable in those wretched 
places. As a parting gift from the Hun- 
garian Goyernment, he asked for the re- 
lease of two harmless prisoners, hastily 
committed after the Communist régime, 
men whose history he knew,—a Jew and 
a Unitarian. The latter was young, in- 
telligent, and of a good Transylvanian 
family. Within twenty-four hours the 
Hungarian Goyernment granted him this 
unusual present. : 

The following paragraphs from the 
Budapest News give a Hungarian descrip- 
tion of Mr. Hankinson’s plans to relieve 
the sufferings of the Transylvanian ref- 
ugees, and to restore them to normal 
conditions : 

“The Créche consists of three rooms 
in all, and these in a barrack, and yet 
when we enter we get the impression of a 
true work of culture. The three rooms 
are the Augusta Colony Day Home for 
Children, where twenty-two tiny children 
ean enjoy supervision under a trained 
nurse and helpers during the day, while 
their parents are at work. As we enter, 
the tiny children topple all over each 
other in their eagerness to greet us, for 
they know very well those with whom I 
come. One of them is Mr. Hankinson, 
and the other, his assistant, Countess 
Martha Bethlen. It was Mr. Hankinson 
who originated this little Day Home and 
quite a number of other institutions be- 
sides, proving thereby that satisfactory 
results may be at the end, even with 
modest instruments, provided they are 
applied with judgment and care. 

“The Day Home is opened at seven 
o’clock in the morning. The children 
receive a hot bath, their clothes are 
changed, and they are fed and cared 
for.all day. The little people play about 
the room in uniform, knitted dresses and 
red overalls, in three little rooms that 
only a loving heart could turn into a 
semblance of a home. 

“In the neighboring barrack there is a 
hot bath, and the whole troop of the 
Colony children come here to bathe, under 
the supervision of a nurse. Two baths 
and huge caldrons constitute the whole 
equipment, and yet every child comes here 
with joy. Every one has a turn once a 
week, and there is much noise, laughter, 
and merriment. aa 
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“Mr. Hankinson’s hand is apparent in 
every phase of the little refugee town’s 
life. He established a sewing-room where 
the women and elder girls are taught to 
sew, without charge, under a _ trained 
teacher ; ninety members attend this class 
five times a week, from 5 to 7, each one 
sewing for herself and thus learning a 
trade. 

“A Jow-ceiling room in one of the bar- 
racks is the medical center of Dr. Crémer, 
who leads this primitive institution with 
great devotion. This is the source of the 
protection of prospective mothers and 
infants, and this institution is Mr. Hank- 
inson’s hobby. Two trained nurses per- 
form service, besides the physician, who 
calls on prospective mothers and newborn 
infants each day. Tuberculosis was the 
greatest enemy of the little Colony, but 
to-day, thanks to Mr. Hankinson, the 
Colony has become stronger. Some chil- 
dren are at sanatoria. 

“Frankly it is difficult to enumerate all 
the social achievements initiated by Mr. 
Hankinson, with the aid of gifts and 
donations from the English Society of 
Friends, the British League of Unitarian 
Women, and The Alliance, among the 
refugees. He gives the children morning’ 
and evening feeding in the school, under 
medical supervision; he gives material 
for needlework, that the girls may get 
accustomed to work; and he has a work- 
shop for boys. Besides the organization 
at the Augusta and Bocskay Colonies. 
Mr. Hankinson has about four others in 
different parts of the city. They are all 
developed from modest surroundings, are 
excellently organized, and work very well. 

“Mr. Hankinson in showing us the 
institution provides us with clever prac- 
tical advice. He says: ‘You see, my 
methods are quite simple. Very healthy 
institutions may be eonstruct:d with a 
few necessities and simple pieces of fur- 
niture. It is not necessary to pine for 


Carrara marble and Persian carpets. The 


means are primitive (referring to the 
workshop), the outlay practically a few 
crowns, and it needs no great supervision 
either, only the realization of the basic 
principle that alms do not relieve poverty. 
There is only one remedy: Work.’ ” 

Before leaving, Mr. Hankinson ar- 
ranged for the care of the Unitarian chil- 
dren in the Tuberculosis Sanatorium, for 
the upkeep of the Boys’ Home, where the 
homeless refugee Unitarian boys in Buda- 
pest may live, and for such other lines 
of work as need our fostering care a while 
longer. He will visit the refugee colonies 
in the fall and then tell us how we can 
best help our friends in Hungary. 

Contributions amounting to $4,311.45 
for Mr. Hankinson’s work, from Alliance 
branches, Sunday-schools, other organiza- 
tions, and individuals, have been received 
and acknowledged. 

Martua Everett Str. Joun. 


Death of Rev. Julian C. Jaynes 


Rey. Julian C. Jaynes, minister emer- 
itus of the Unitarian church in West 
Newton, Mass., died Wednesday, June 7. 
Mr. Jaynes had been in declining health 
for several years. An account of his life 

will be published in THe Recister. 
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The Alliance: May Meeting me 


Miss Lowell reports her six weeks’ journey 
—Names placed ‘‘in metnoriam”* 


The regular meeting of the executive 
board was held May 19, Miss Lowell pre- 
siding. Board and committee members 
were present from Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, New York, New Jersey, Delaware, 
District of Columbia, Ohio, Missouri, Al- 
berta, and the Alliance president of Syra- 
cuse, N.Y., forty-four in all. 

The devotional service conducted by 
Miss Lowell was in memory of Mrs. Mary 
B. Davis. Miss Lowell spoke feelingly 
of our great loss and paid high tribute 
to the devoted service of more than 
thirty years given by our beloved corre- 
sponding secretary. Mrs. Shewell brought 
the message of sympathy voted by Alli- 
ance women assembled at Chicago for the 
Western Conference. By rising vote the 
board. sent its loving sympathy to the 
two daughters of Mrs. Davis. Later in 
the meeting the president was empowered 
to appoint a Mary B. Davis Memorial 
Committee to decide on a fitting memorial. 

Miss Lowell gave a most interesting ac- 
count of her six weeks’ journeyings, 
when she attended the Southern Confer- 
ence in Memphis, Tenn., and visited Alli- 
ance branches in nine States. She is 
impressed anew with the value of per- 
sonal visits and the immediate need of a 
field secretary who shall give her whole 
time to this visiting. She reported the 
request of the Southern Conference that 
the American Unitarian Association, The 
Alliance, and the Laymen’s League help 
the South to have a field secretary with 
established headquarters. 
spoke of the unstinted praise given to the 
field supervisors of religious education 
and of the importance of this co-opera- 
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Miss Lowell - 


tion with the Religious Education De- ° 


partment. The workers have accomplished 
what had seemed impossible. 

Before reporting for the Library com- 
mittee Miss Bancroft told of a call on 
Mrs. Davis at her home in Tarrytown, 
N.Y., within two weeks, when Mrs. Davis 
was alert and enthusiastic, spoke of com- 
ing to the May Meetings, and sent remem- 
brances to all. 

To the library have been added fifty- 
four books and several duplicates, the 
gifts of friends, Alliance branches, “grate- 
ful reader,” and some by purchase. Others 
came from the library of Miss Lilian Free- 
man Clarke, and eighteen were given by 
Rey. Rosalind Lee of England in gratitude 
for the use of the library while studying at 
Cambridge, Mass. The committee is anx- 
ious to extend the serviceableness of 
the library in every possible way. One 
method adopted this year has meant the 
sending of a book to a minister who has 
not used the library, calling attention to 
it, and asking how it may serve him or 
his people. The result in one case has 
been the sending of a shelf of books, to 
be borrowed by the community from the 
local church. <A shelf of books of interest 
to Sunday-school workers was sent to a 
Western minister at his request. 

The report of the year’s work at Alli- 
ance headquarters brought out a vote of 
appreciation to the clerks, in recognition 
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|THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


A man can find 
more reasons for 
doing as he wishes 
than for doing as 
he ought RUSKIN 


of their unusual service due to their 
great interest in the work of The Alliance. 

The annual reports of committees and 
that of the treasurer indicate one of the 
best years in our history. Although the 
branches gaye more than usual to ap- 
peals, the demands were much heavier 
than ever before. It was voted to take 
from the missionary fund, collected in 
May, 1921, enough money to complete the 
appeals for Jacksonville and Orlando, Fla., 
Westboro, Mass., and Victoria, B.C. 

Mrs. J. B. Damon, superintendent of the 
Carolina Industrial School, who was pres- 


ent by invitation, told of the winter’s ex-. 


perience at Shelter Neck, N.C., which was 
enriched by the wonderful teaching and 
enthusiasm of Mrs. Howard W. Bracken. 
Plans haye been made to continue the 
Sunday-school through the summer. Mrs. 
John H. Lewis, vice-president, who has 
recently visited both Shelter Neck and 
Swansboro, writes that North Carolina 
represents a strong foothold. The workers 
are accomplishing a great deal through 
picture-showing and sane recreation for 
the young people, the only attempt of the 
kind there. In addition to preaching- 
station and school, we have here com- 
munity centers of far-reaching influences 
for good. 

The new Services and Hymns for 
Alliance Meetings have been ordered by 
fifty-three branches and other places are 
planning to use them the coming year. 

The following names have been placed 
in memoriam: Mrs. Lucia Wadsworth 
Shead by the Alliance of Eastport, Me.; 
Miss Bliza S. Clark by that of Sudbury, 
Mass.; Mrs. Rebecca Wade Wilcox, Mel- 
rose, by that of Chelsea, Mass.; Miss 
“Agnes W. Lincoln by that of Medford, 
Mass.; Mrs. Abby J. Farnsworth by her 
sisters through Waltham, Mass., Alliance; 
Miss Lillian Churchill Thacher, Roxbury, 
Mass., by her sister, Elisabeth B. Thacher. 

Mrs. Harold E. B. Speight was charged 
with Alliance greetings to any members 
of the British League or any other Lib- 
eral Christian women she may meet in 
Europe this summer. Greetings were re- 
ceived from Miss Lee and Miss Hargrove 
in Australia, from Miss Grace Mitchell 
and Mrs. Odgers in England, and from 
three New Zealand branches of the British 
League. 

Alliance Day at the Isles of Shoals will 
be July 13, the committee being Miss 
Helen Tufts and Mrs. W. B. Nichols. In 
the morning there will be a conference 
on Alliance interests. Rey. Elizabeth 
Padgham of Rutherford, N.J., will give 
an address in the evening. ' 

‘A letter from Rev. Palfrey Perkins, 
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secretary of the General Unitarian Con- 
ference, expressed cordial appreciation of 
the interest shown by The Alliance in 
getting the opinions of the entire execu- 
tive board from all parts of the country, 
and formulating these as suggestions for 
future programs and sessions of the Con- 
ference. 

After luncheon together at Hotel Belle- 
vue the board received messages from far 
and near. Mrs. C. T. Shewell of St. Louis, 
who was the delegate of the Central Mis- 
sissippi Valley Associate Alliance, re- 
ported briefly the Western Conference 
meetings in Chicago, from which she had 
just come. Mrs. William Robinson of 
Edmonton, Alta., whom it was a great 
pleasure to welcome to her first board 
meeting, told of the untiring efforts of 
their few members, of their Sunday- 
school, of the interest shown by college 
students, and made all feel what the Fel- 
lowship work means to isolated Unita- 
rians of the great Northwest. After 
greetings from many States, the members 
parted with a new knowledge of our 
common problems and a fresh courage 
to attack their solution. (che: peer. 


American Unitarian Association 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


The June meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion was held at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass., on Tuesday, May 25, 1922, at 2 p.m. 

Present: Messrs. Bates, Blinn, Carpen- 
ter, Cornish, F. M. Bliot, S. A. Eliot, 
Fisher, Park, Reese, Richardson, Robert- 
son, Rohrer, Sharpe, Simons, Thayer, 
Tufts, H. M. Williams, Wright, Miss Ban- 
croft, and Miss Lowell. 

The treasurer explained in detail the 
contents of his annual report presented 
to the meeting of the Association on May 
23. 

The standing committees for the new 
year were announced by the president as 
follows: 

Executive: Messrs. Wright, Bates, 
Fisher, Thayer, and H. M. Williams; 
Finance: Messrs. H. M. Williams, Blinn, 
Richardson, Thayer, and Wright; Publi- 
cation: Messrs. Park, F. M. Eliot, W. G. 
Eliot, Miss Bancroft, and Mrs. Dewey; 
Foreign Relations: Messrs. Bates, Sharpe, 
M. Williams, E. T. Williams, and Miss 
Bancroft; Religious Education: Messrs. 
F. M. Eliot, Howard, Morgan, Park, and 
Miss Bancroft; Schools and College Cen- 
ters: Messrs. Morgan, Lory, Rohrer, Tufts, 
and E. T. Williams; Comity and Fellow- 
ship: Messrs. Sharpe, Harte, Hiscock, 
Hobbs, and Tufts; Community Service: 
Messrs. Fisher, Bates, Carpenter, Howard, 
and Morgan; Publicity: Messrs. Blinn, 
Bates, Fisher, Wright, and Mrs. Dewey ; 
Sustentation Fund: Messrs. Cornish, 
Blinn, S. A. Eliot, Harte, and Thayer. 

Church Extension Department Commit- 
tees: 

New England States: Messrs. Hobbs, 
Blinn, Park, Tufts, and Mrs. Dewey; 
Middle States: Messrs. Howard, Fisher, 
Harte, Hiscock, and Rohrer; Southern 
States: Miss Lowell and Messrs. Carpen- 
ter, Park, Richardson, and Soulé; Western 
States: Messrs. Carpenter, F. M. Eliot, 
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W. G. Eliot, Morgan, and Reese; Rocky 
Mountain States: Messrs, Lory, Reese, 
Richardson, M. Williams, and Mrs. 
Dewey; Pacific States: Messrs. W. G. 
Eliot, Fisher, Sharpe, E. T. Williams, and 
Miss Lowell ; Canadian Northwest: Messrs. 
M. Williams, W. G. Eliot, Reese, Thayer, 
and Miss Lowell; New Americans: Messrs. 
Tufts, Hobbs, Howard, Reese, and Rohrer. 

Recruiting of the Ministry: Messrs. Cor- 
nish, Blinn, and Wright (Rey. F. R. 
Lewis, Secretary of the Committee) ; 
Library: Miss Bancroft and Messrs. Cor- 
nish and Robertson; Wayside Pulpit: 
Messrs. Cornish, Blinn, and Wright. 

The treasurer then announced the re- 
appointment of Messrs. Richardson and 
Wright to serve with him for the present 
year as the standing committee on the 
Church Building Loan Fund. as provided 
in Article XX of the By-laws. 

The board then chose Mr. Cornish as 
“the one director who shall be a minister” 
to constitute, with the president and the 
treasurer, the committee on ministerial 
aid, as provided in Article XXI of the 
By-laws. 

The board then chose the department 
secretaries and other officers for the year 
beginning May 1, 1922, as follows: 

Department of Church Extension: Sec- 
retary, Rey. Minot Simons; field secre- 
taries, Rev. William Channing Brown, 
Mr. Carl B. Wetherell; ministers-at-large, 
Rev. C. M. Gray and Rev. M. Fereshetian ; 
in charge of the work for New Americans, 
Rev. Elmer 8. Forbes. 

Department of Religious Education: 
Secretary, Rev. William I. Lawrance; as- 
sociate secretaries, Rev. Florence Buck 
and Rev. Edwin Fairley. 

Publication Agent: W. Forbes Robert- 
son. 


Voted, To appoint Rev. Fred R. Lewis to be 
secretary of the committee on the recruiting of 
the ministry, and Rey. H. H. Saunderson to 
edit the Wayside Pulpit. 

Voted, To authorize the president to invite 
the following persons to be foreign correspond- 
ents of the American Unitarian Association, 
with the view to maintaining communication 
with the secretary in regard to conditions and 
prospects of Liberal Christianity in their re- 
spective countries : 

England: J. Bstlin Carpenter, D.D., Oxford ; 
Rey. Sydney H. Mellone, London, Rev. William 
H. Drummond, London; Scotland: Rev. L. 
Jenkin Jones, Glasgow; Wales; Rey. EH. O. 
Jenkins, Llandyssul; Ireland: Rey. H. J. Ross- 
ington, Belfast; France: Rey. J. Hmile Roberty, 
Rey. Jean Viénot, Paris; Belgium: Rev. Paul 
Teissonniere, M. le Comte Goblet D’Alviella, 
Brussels ; Holland: Professor Roessingh, Leyden, 
Prof. H, Y. Groenewegen, Amsterdam; Ger- 
many: Prof. Martin Rade, Marburg, Dr. J. 
Kraemer, Berlin; Denmark: Miss Mary B. 
Westenholz, Copenhagen; Norway: Dr. Carl 
Konow, Bergen; Sweden: Prof. G. Lindberg, 
Giteborg; Iceland: Right Hon. Hannis Hat- 
stein, Hon. Ton Hlafsson, Reykjavik; Switzer- 
land: Prof. E. Rochat, Geneva, Prof. Leonard 
Ragaz, Zurich; Austria: Prof. Karl Beth, 
Vienna; Hungary: Dr. Gabriel Csiki, Rev. 
Nicholas J6zan, Budapest; Italy: Prof. Mario 
Puglisi, Florence; Transylvania: Professor 
Csifo, Dr. George Boros, Kolozsvar; Czecho- 
slovakia: President Thomas G. Masaryk, Rev. 
N. F. Capek, Prague; Palestine: Supt. Chris- 
tian Rohrer, Jerusalem; India: Sir Rabin- 
dranath Tagore, Principal H. C. Maitra, 
Calcutta, Mr. H. K. Singh, Shillong; Japan: 
Prof. Iso Abé, Prof. S. Uchigasaki, Tokyo; 
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Brazil: Sefior M. de Aronda Camargo, Siio 
Paulo; Ceylon: D. B. Jayatilaka, Colombo; 
South Africa: Rev. R. Balmforth, Cape Town; 
New Zealand: Rev. A. Thomhill, Auckland; 
Australia: Rev. G. Ernest Hale, Adelaide. 


The board then took up the detailed 
consideration of the appropriations for 
the year beginning May 1, 1922, which 
after discussion were adopted as follows: 


BUDGET 1922-23 


GENERAL MISSIONARY WORK 


Salaries of general officers............ $18,000 
General expenses, including salaries of 
office staff, expenses of Anniversary 
Week, hospitality, library, printing, 
stationery, postage, _ telegrams, and 
expenses belonging to the country-at- 


i ERIS Sa es pa ota Be eA CaS Bis 12,000 
Expenses of travel of officers, directors, 

field secretaries, and other delegates 

and representatives. .........-.200+ 6,000 

$36,000 
UNITARIAN BUILDING ACCOUNT 
Expenses of maintenance of buildings 

at 25 and 16 Beacon Street, including 

heating, lighting, repairs, furnish- 

ings, insurance, cleaning, telephone, 

elevator, janitor service, etc......... $13,000 

PUBLICATION DBPARTMENT 
Books and tracts, including Social Ser- 

Vice Bulletins ov clelse es ltsie ns eiclaierteual ey 6,000 
The Beacon Press) Je. s . filo stave t= ots ,000 
THe CHRISTIAN RBGISTER......--..++5 3,000 

$24,000 


DEPARTMENT OF FOREIGN RBHLATIONS 
For work in Czechoslovakia under the 


direction of Rey. Norbert F. Capek.. $4,000 
For salary and expenses of Rev. John 
B. W. Day in Japan and America. 3,000 
For salary and expenses of Rey. (em 
Kukhi in the Near Hast...........- 400 
For work in Italy under the direction 
of Prof. Mario Puglisi..........++. 800 
For work in other parts of Burope at 
the discretion of the president...... 800 
$9,000 


DEPARTMENT OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Salaries of the secretary and associate 
secretaries $10,040 
Salaries of the field workers.......... 2,620 
Salaries of clerk and stenographer..... 
Summer institutes . 
The Beacon......- 
Traveling expenses. . 
Local institutes and incidentals at the 
discretion of the secretary of the 
Department ate 
Sunday-school hymn-book. 
Bulletins and lantern- -slides.. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMITY AND FELLOWSHIP 


For co-operation in the work of the 
National Federation of Religious Lib- 
erals, the Massachusetts Federation 
of Churches, the General Theological 
Library, the Committee for the Pro- 
tection of Religious Minorities in 
Europe, the World Alliance for Inter- 
national Friendship, and other similar 
matters at the discretion of the 
president 


DEPARTMENT OF CHURCH EXTENSION 
Salary of the secretary of the Depart- 


MONT ie gia  cencste ale Cara e ci Ne nse $7,000 
Salary of the field secretary in the 

Middle States for 8 months......... 2,400 
Salary of the field secretary in the New 

England and Rocky Mountain States 2,700 
Salary of the field secretary in the 

Pacife (Sta begca arp ines nie.c's thle 2,000 
Salary of the secretary for New Amer- 

{Cans ue Ce ART Rae ees 2,000 
Salaries of the ministers-at-large. . - 5,000 
Expenses of the Wayside Pulpit....... 600 
Expenses of the committee on the re- 

eruiting of the ministry............ 1,200 
Expenses of the committee on the supply 

GE Pul Pits HAdocaleekst cde walle ya en arog 600 
Expenses of Chautauqua House....... 700. 
Ixpenses of the New York office....... 4,000 
HWxpenses of the San Francisco office... 4,200 

$32,400 

New England States 
Pittsfleld5 ~~ Mass.iats he Sete «sees $900 
AD ETS EA WIESE Ne 5 80), ch astanalonens cous hy aac aye 720 
New London, .Connit.... 44. ssecessen ere 600 
Summer work in New Hngland niece 500 
Expenses of New England Council..... 100 
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Middle States 


aAThany,..Nc¥: ae eee eee $900 
Higehing UN, Yo... .s)e eee oak onceton at 800 
FURACa NY... 2hes seed eee wants a 1,000 
Poughkeepsie, | N-Vit. ae iaeisle eure! sicis ayes 240 
SOMMIt ON. J,.c.4:-; ose eae. te a ee 400 
Hilivaheth, NJ. +). << dee saben. es 300 
Wilmington, Dehn. chip apeeedee. se ne aia age 409 
Pittsburgh, Pa. [Northside]........... 600 
Ottawa; Canada... eee meee Se 600 

$5,240 


Western States 
Ann Arbor, Mich 
UEbarta, TU, 2. cs... 08 eee ee 
Iowa City, Fa... Sisenitee 
Lawrence, Kan.......... 


$4,800 
Southern States 
Nashville, Tenn. ..3 5.1 ebaeiteenies.c «tie eS $1,000 
Oklahoma’ @ity, OKlaASie eee «oes ee 1,000 
Memphis! *Tenn) seem ie ces 600 
Orlando; Wila.3 ..0). ie. te eo ielee 500 
Ban Antonio, Tex,, secon eis «okt ois 600 
$3,700 
Rocky Mountain States 
Colorado ‘Springs, Cole... 3. oes oc cs $600 
note States P 
Bellingham,; (Wash. ys) apqemcaie <i r.iA¥. <5 $600 
Seattle, Wash. qe} Sse ape es 800 
Hugene, » Ore, 0 f.).cc Ae ee 6a Wientoets 800 
Fresno, Calg... s.a.i.0 2 Berea ere vtomais dare 800 
Long Beaeh. Calit,.: ceenveacc: cams. 400 
Palo Ati CaHE Wee BAG fas Saee 5 1,200 
$4,600 
Icelandic New Americans 
Rev. RB. Pétursson«::.seeeaar cee ss 
Rey. A. BE. Kristjansson. 
Rev. E. J..Melan......2.0 
$4,500 
Finnish New Americans 
Revi. Risto Lappala .\Hem eps ae woke an see> $1,200 
Rev. -“Milma ‘Lappala vaeccs pens ces ss 90 
Rev. cA., Bi Peraid .. Jqgewevodas Joes... 1,260 
Miss M. Lappalainen................ 900 
Travel and incidentals... .............. 240 
$4,500 


The finance committee reported the 
list of salaries of the executive officers, 
the office staff, and other employees, and 
the salaries were authorized and voted. ~ 

Upon the recommendation of the publi- 
cation committee it was 


be author- 
and Tune 


Voted, That the publication agent 
ized to send a copy of the Hymn 
Book and a copy of the Ministers’ Handbook 
to each member of the graduating classes of 
the Meadville Theological School and the Pa- 
cific Unitarian School for the Ministry. 

Voted, To authorize the publication of an 


committee it was 
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edition of three thousand copies of the Year 
Book for 1922-23. 


Upon the recommendation of the finance 


Voted, To refer to the administrative com- — 
mittee with power the plans and proposals of 
the society in Charleston, W. Va., in regard to 
the erection of a church building on the lot 
belonging to the Association. u 

Voted, That the treasurer be authorized to 
make the loan from the Norcross Fund, al- 
ready agreed upon, to the Second Parish in 
Worcester, Mass., the note to be secured by the 
guarantees of at least ten financially respon- 
sible members of the church. 

Voted, To authorize the president and treas- 
urer to execute such instruments as may be 
needed to fulfill the existing agreements of 
January 13, 1920, and June 8, 1921, between 
All Souls Church, Washington, D.C., and the 
Association, and, furthermore, that the exec- 
utive committee and the committee on the — 
Washington church be authorized to modify 
these agreements in whatever way may be exe 
pedient and necessary to promote the building 
of the new church. 

Voted, To authorize the administrative and 
finance committees to confer with the trustees 
of the Second Unitarian Meeting House in 
Brookline, Mass., in regard to the adjustment 
of certain pressing financial obligations, and, 
furthermore, that the administrative and finance 
committees be authorized to take whatever ac- 
tion may appear to be expedient and necessary. 

Voted, To authorize the administrative com- 
mittee to confer with the trustees of the First 
Unitarian Society of Plainfield, N.J., in regard 
to their plans for obtaining a parish house. 


Under miscellaneous business it was 


Voted, To request the secretary to express 
the appreciation of the board of the willing and 
efficient services of the committee on nomina- 
tions, on hospitality, and on credentials. 

Voted, To postpone the September meeting 
from September 12 to September 19. 

Voted, That the trustees of The Christian 
Register Incorporated be requested to submit a 
statement of their financial situation each year 
when applying for aid from the Association. 


The meeting adjourned at 4.30 p.m. 


Louis C. CornisH, 
Secretary. 


Notes and Announcements 


Unity Church, Pittsfield, Mass., has ex- 
tended a call to Rey. Eliot L. Moses of 
Westboro, Mass. 


Among local bequests included in the 
will of Sarah M. Lamb of Athol, Mass., 
is one of $2,000 to the Unitarian church. 


THE REGISTER wishes to publish pre- 
liminary notices of meetings and confer- 
ences, but it cannot do so unless the no- 
tice is at hand one week before the date 
of issue. 


At the annual meeting of church at 
New Orleans, La., the following officers 
were elected: President, Prof. C. C. Hen- 
son; vice-president, Dr. H. B. Gessner; 
secretary, Mrs. O. W. Chamberlain; treas- 
urer, R. B. Kirkpatrick. 


The author of “Painted Windows,” G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, pays a high and deserved 
tribute to the editor of the Hibbert Jour- 
nal, Dr. L. P. Jacks, the great Unitarian 
preacher and philosopher. He finds in 


Dr. Jack’s theology something more than 
an exposition of theology. He finds there 
material essentially practical, and con- 
genial to the needs of the times. 


Rey. and Mrs. John N. Mark were the 
guests of honor at a reception, Monday 
evening, May 22, given by the members 
of the church at. Fall River, Mass. The 
reception was held under the auspices of 
the standing committee of the church and 
the Alliance. 


The Meadville Alumni Association held 
its banquet and annual meeting at Bul- 
finch Place Church, Boston, Mass., on 
Wednesday, May 24. Much enthusiasm 
and interest was developed over the dis- 
cussion of the following topic, ‘“What does 
the Alumni wish Meadville to Teach?” 
Prof. Clayton R. Bowen, Rev. John H. 
Lathrop, and Rey. George A. Mark made 
addresses, and these were followed by 
discussion in which many participated. 
The officers of the Association for the 


a 


_ 


; 
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eurrent year were elected as follows: 
President, Rey. Clayton R. Bowen, Mead- 


_yille, Pa.; vice-president, Robert C. Dou- 


thit, Petersham, Mass.; secretary and 
treasurer, Rey. William Channing Brown, 
Boston, Mass.; executive committee—Rev. 
Carl G. Horst, Littleton, Mass.; Rey. 
Howard A. MacDonald, Brookfield, Mass. ; 
Rev, Cloyd H. Valentine, Canton, Mass. 


The Essex Conference will hold its one 
hundred and -fifty-seventh session, Sun- 
day, June 18, with the church at Glouces- 
ter, Mass. There will be an afternoon 
and an evening session. Among the 
speakers will be Rey. Frank O. Holmes, 
§S. Howard Donnell, District Attorney of 
Essex County, and Rey. Chester A. Drum- 
mond. 


A notable farewell reception was given 
Rey. and Mrs. William Safford Jones by 
the church at Newport, R.I., on the occa- 
sion of their departure for Portsmouth, 
N.H. In the course of the evening, 300 
persons, including parishioners, clergymen 
of other denominations, and laymen promi- 
nent throughout the city were present. 
Newport friends presented Mr. Jones with 
a generous gift of money. 


Howard N. Brown, D.D., minister of 
King’s Chapel, Boston, was re-elected 
president of the Society for promoting 
Theological Education. Other officers 
were: Vice-president, Rev. Abbot Peter- 
son; treasurer, George R. Blinn; secre- 
tary, Rey. Fred R. Lewis. The directors 
are these officers and Paul Revere Froth- 
ingham, D.D.,. Addison Moore, D.D., Rev. 
Elmer 8. Forbes, Henry M. Williams, and 
Courtenay Guild. 


The agitation at the annual meeting of 
the American Unitarian Association in be- 
half of political prisoners exerted a wide 
influence. It was followed by a public 
meeting on that historic green where the 
principles of liberty have been so often 
supported—the Boston Common. It was 
also the inspiration of a circular letter 
sent to ministers and other influential 
men all over the country by the General 
Defense Committee of Chicago. 


Ministers of Unitarian churches in col- 
lege centers request that the names of 
students coming to college from Unita- 
rian homes be sent to them promptly. 
They would also appreciate action on the 
part of the home minister in inculeating 
loyalty to the Unitarian church in such 
students. A word from the minister to 
the young man or woman who is going 
away to school might be the determining 
influence in persuading that young person 
to attend the church of his fathers. 


The minister of the church at Denver,’ 
Col., Rev. George Gilmour, is interesting 
himself in community affairs. In a recent 
sermon, published by the Rocky Mountain 
News, he made a convincing appeal for a 
Symphony orchestra for the city. He 
said: “A symphony orchestra would bring 
a new and commanding melody into the 
heart and soul of the city. I know of 
nothing better that can come out of music 
week than a good orchestra. It will 
symbolize what we already have in Den- 


ver, for this city in a large way is an 
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orchestra. ‘There is a possibility of -co- 
operation among all classes of men and 
women here, each contributing its part, 
its distinct note, to the life of the city. 
One of the fine arts of life is to keep in 


‘communication with great music, and to 


partake of its joy and deep reality.” 


Rey. A. Nicholas Kaucher was installed 
pastor of the First Parish Church, Tem- 
pleton, Mass., Thursday, June 1. Mr. 
Kaucher is the eighth minister in one 
hundred and sixty-six years to occupy 
the pulpit. The sermon was preached 
by Minot Simons, D.D.,; the charge to the 
minister was given by Rey. Hendrik Van 
Ommeren, and the charge to the people 
by Rey. Robert C. Douthit. Rev. James 
©. Duncan brought greetings from the 
Worcester Conference. 


A swarm of Italian bees have chosen 
the First Unitarian parish house of Ayer, 
Mass., as a hive. The local paper that 
records the instance is unable to deter- 
mine whether the bees were feeling the 
effect of the religious trend toward Uni- 
tarianism, or had sought the protection 
of the minister, Rev. Frank B. Crandall, 
who is a bee-lover. We venture the opin- 
ion that both conjectures may have had 
foundation in fact, and that the bees, 
with proverbial wisdom, sought the shel- 
ter of liberal religion, one of the principles 
of which is regard and protection for all 
the lower orders of nature. 


Discussing the subject “World Politics 
and Religion,” Rev. Charles Graves, minis- 
ter of the church at Hartford, Conn., said, 
‘Did it ever occur to you that the word 
‘heathen’ as being descriptive of non- 
Christian peoples has practically gone out 
of use? Christian believers in foreign 
missions, even of the old school, seldom 
urge people to contribute of their means 
to send the gospel to ‘the heathen,’ but to 
send missionaries to China or to Japan or 
to India or to the peoples of Africa. For 
a long time the world was divided into 
two parts—Christian and heathen. Now- 
adays, it is the custom to speak of the 
religions of India, the religions of China, 
and so on.” 


Sunday, May 7, David Starr Jordan 
spoke at the church in Oakland, Calif. 
His subject was, “Evolution as a World 
Process Fifty Years after Darwin.” Dr. 
Jordan is an eminent scientist and a 
leading exponent of the modern philoso- 
phy denounced by Mr. Bryan. Thirty 
years ago, Dr. Jordan, then the president 
of Stanford University, gave a series of 
lectures expounding Darwinism. The 
course was given in Golden Gate Hall, 
San Francisco, and was under the man- 
agement of Rev. Charles W. Wendte, then 
minister of the church in Oakland. It 
is a notable coincidence that Dr. Wendte 
conducted the service May 7, and intro- 
duced Dr. Jordan. ‘ 


Such messages as the following are 
types of doctrines that confront Unitari- 
ans in certain unenlightened sections of 
the country: “The minister who denies 
the deity and atoning blood of Jesus 
Christ is blacker than hell, and meaner 
than the devil, and a liar besides.” The 
paper that reports these remarks of Dr. 


Mark A. Mathews provides the added in- 


. 
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formation that Dr. Mathews has bnilt up 
a great work in Seattle, Wash., with a 
membership of 7,000. For a number of 
years he was also president of the North- 
ern Convention of the Presbyterian Church. 
We are glad to report that Dr. Mathews 
was ably answered by Rev. W. M. Taylor, 
pastor of All Souls Unitarian Church, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


In a recent sermon, Rey. Augustus P. 
Reccord discussed the crisis which he said 
is pending in the Protestant churches, 
precipitated by the fundamentalist moye- 
ment. “At first it might seem,” he re- 
marked, “that the Liberal churches ought 
to welcome such a crisis. The collapse 
of orthodexy would seem to offer them 
their opportunity. Liberal Christians, 
however, do not relish the thought of 
profiting by the disaster of their sister 
ehurches. Furthermore, they know that 


THE REGISTER’S 
“WANT ADVERTISEMENTS ” 


Watch this column each week. 
Through it make known your wants. 


Send copy, plainly written, tothe Advertising Dept., 
THE cH ISTIAN REGISTER, 16 Beacon Street, 
Boston 9, Mass. Our rates for each insertion are 
4 cents for each word, initial, or number, includ- 
ing address; minimum charge, $1. Discounts for 
six or more insertions. Replies may come in care of 
THE REGISTER, if desired, for which there is an 
extra charge of 4 cents for each insertion. Pay- 
ment must accompany all orders. 


250 HAMMERMILL bond letterheads 84x11, and 
250 envelopes printed for $2.50. Make copy 
plain. John W. May, C453, Copperhill, Tenn. 


FOR RENT, FURNISHED—Till September, sin- 
gle house, Boston suburb, four miles from 
State House. Garage. Piano; fireplaces; pi- 
azzas. Exclusive location. Write for particu- 
lars to Box 335, Milford, N.H. 


ASSISTANT HOUSEMOTHER wanted at New 
England Home for Little Wanderers, 161 South 
Huntington Ave., Boston. High School grad- 
uate. Protestant. At least twenty-eight years 
old. Apply in writing to the Superintendent. 


FURNISHED BUNGALOW—Montpelier, Vt., for 
rent July and August; sleeping-porch above 
large veranda; electricity; fireplace; beauti- 
fully located near State House; shady grounds. 
Apply to Mrs. John Murdoch, Jr., 1 Terrace 
St., Montpelier, Vt. 


MINISTERS 
WHAT WILL YOU GIVE TO THE BRIDE? 


Will she be one of those fortunate ones 
who will receive the marriage certificate 
bound in an attractive booklet? 


THE MARRIAGE SERVICE. $1.55 postpaid. 


This book, attractively bound in white leather, 
contains the form of ceremony in general use in 
the Unitarian churches, a marriage certificate and 
blank pages for names of the witnesses. 


THE ART OF MARRIED LIFE, by George S. 
Merriam. White flexible leather, $1.05 post- 
paid; paper, $0.45 postpaid. 

The privileges, joys and duties of married life 
are presented in a most persuasive and compelling 
way. The book includes a marriage certificate, 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, by William C. Gan- 
nett. $0.85 postpaid. - 


An attractive gift book, describing in an -in- 
spiring manner how to make a home beautiful. 


MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES (issued as four-page 
folder). $0.25 apiece; $2.50 a dozen. 


Engraved on high quality stock, with 
outside and inside envelopes. 


THE BEACON PRESS 


25 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 
Bookshop located at 16 Beacon Street 
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they have nothing to. gain from this 
recrudescence of bigotry and _ intoler- 
ance.” 

Mr. Reccord advertised in the Detroit 
Free-Press the Rrcister pamphlet, ‘The 
Madness of the Second Coming,” for free 
distribution, and received many applica- 
tions. One from a Michigan Baptist min- 
ister included an expression of disgust 
with his denominational leaders, a dec- 
laration of sympathy with Unitarianism, 
and a request for Unitarian literature. 
A Presbyterian minister responded with a 
note which indicated” that while the 
sender did not agree with the Second 
Coming propaganda, -he felt it was doing 
one thing for which he was profoundly 
grateful,—it was driving into the open, 
men who haye persisted in remaining 
upon the evangelical platform while re- 
pudiating every plank of it. “I agree 
with your thought that the fundamenta- 
list movement will make men declare 
where they stand. The place for the flag 
is at the top of the staff. Yours is there. 
Mine is there. A Unitarian should come 
from a Unitarian church; and an ortho- 
dox should be found only in an orthodox 
church.” : 


Pacific Unitarian Conference 


The Pacific Unitarian Conference met 
in its Southern California Section with 
the Unitarian church in Santa Barbara 
on Monday evening, May 8, and Tuesday, 
May 9, and had a yery interesting and 
profitable session. 

The opening session was held in the 
Potter Theatre by joint arrangement with 
the Santa Barbara Social Service Confer- 
ence, which generously provided the the- 
atre, in order that a larger number of 
people might hear the message with which 
the Conference opened, that of ‘Religion 
in Action” as shown in the epoch-making 
experiment in prison management insti- 
tuted and worked out by Thomas Mott 
Osborne, the penologist. Every seat on 
the floor of the theatre was occupied as 
Mr. Osborne began to speak, promptly at 
eight o’clock, and all were reluctant to go 
when the session was adjourned two hours 
later. Mr. Osborne is a man with an 
attractive personality. He is called by his 
neighbors in Auburn, N.Y., “the most 
human millionaire in the United States.” 
And as a speaker he wins the confidence 
and holds the attention of his audience by 
his sincerity and earnestness of purpose 
and by the appeal of the message he has 
to give. He narrated incidents of his own 
personal life showing how he became 
chairman of the New York Commission on 
Prison Reform, in 1918, and a year later 
became warden of Sing Sing prison, where 
he was able to work out from within 
prison walls the Mutual Welfare League 
that marks such a distinct advance in 
prison management. During the World 
War he was made commandant-of the 
United States Naval Prison at Ports- 
mouth, N.H., and was recently commis- 
sioned by the United States Government 
to make a survey of all State and Federal 
penal institutions in America. Through- 
out his address we were made to feel that 
the prisoner is a human brother often 
deeply sinned against, and that men are 
fitted for citizenship only as they are given 
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ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


Our Unitarian Children’s Charity 
must to-day be extensively financed 
by adults if it is to meet the urgent 
need. 

Children are given practical help by 
experts in child welfare, in carefully 
chosen foster homes. 

A specialty not covered by any other 
agency is home care to hospital chil- 
dren, the hospital doctors continuing 
treatment. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, 
but contributions and bequests from 
adults are much needed. 


Presipent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vicr-Presipent, Mrs. CLARA B. BEATLEY. 
Currx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 


Directors: George R. Blinn, Miss Mary E. Bradlee, 
Miss M. Louise Brown, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S$. Eustis, M.D., 
Nathaniel T. Kidder, James Millar, Rev. Palfrey 
Perkins, Albert A. Pollard, William H. Slocum. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generat Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY, 

Exceptional health conditions. 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, commercial, agricultural, and domestic arts sub- 
jects. All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully 


fulfilled. Low charges. Scholarships. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


Organized April 11, 1919 


To promote the worship of God and the ser- 
vice of mankind, in the spirit of Jesus. 
President, Charles H. Strong of New York. 


Vice-Presidents: Robert L. Cox of Montclair, 
N.J.; Cyrus H. K. Curtis of Germantown, 
Pa.; Dunean U. Fletcher, Jacksonville, Fla. ; 
Henry H. Sawyer of Des Moines, Ia.; Ralph 
Wilbur of Portland, Ore. 

Treasurer, Henry D. Sharpe of Providence. 


Secretary, W. L. Barnard of Boston. 


7 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON Il, MASS. 


Careful supervision: 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE UNION 


BOSTON YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN UNION 


48 BOYLSTON STREET 
‘‘Comradeship — Citizenship — Character—Headquarters 
of Opportunity.’’ 


FRankK L. Locke, Pres. Epwarp A, CuurcH, Treas. 


GPEND THE FOURTH OF ju 


at the OCEANIC HOTEL 
ISLES OF SHOALS, N.H. 


Surrounded by water, 10 miles from Ports- 
mouth, N.H. Special rates July 1 to 8. 
Programs of Shoals Meetings, 
1922, may be obtained from 


MRS. MINNIE P. VALENTINE, Secretary 
61 Chapman Street, Canton, Mass. 


YOUNG MAN OR YOUNG WOMAN! 


Can you use your life to better purpose than 
by helping make better men and women, and 
teaching and inspiring them to make this a 
better world? The Christian Ministry offers a 
most attractive challenge. The world never 
needed it more. Opportunities in it for those 
of good ability and thorough training were 
never better. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


provides thorough training, offering about 125 
courses in eight departments of study. Supple- 
mentary work at Pacific School of Religion and 
University of California. Post-graduate study 
at University. Twelve weeks’ University sum- 
mer session, Climate ideal for comfort and 
study the year round. ; 
Degree course of four years for undergradu- 
ates, three yeues for graduates. Generous 
scholarships for superior work. Two competi- 
tive scholarships of $500 for next school year. 
Term begins August 21. For Register and 
further information address the President, 


BHARL MORSD WILBUR, D.D., 
2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California. 


the largest possible measure of individual 
freedom. The Fatherhood of God is 
known as we appreciate and exemplify 
the Brotherhood of Man. 

The session of the Conference on Tues- 
day morning opened at 9.380 with a devo- 
tional service conducted by Rev. Paul M. 
McReynolds of Ventura. Rev. Oliver Jay 
Fairfield of Long Beach, the second vice- 
president of the Conference, was the pre- 
siding officer. He opened the business 
session with a brief address, “Why are 
we here?” Rev. Lewis C. Carson, Ph.D., 
gave a short address of welcome in behalf 
of the Santa Barbara society. Brief re- 
ports were then given from nearly all the 
churches of the section, all of them encour- 
aging and nearly all recording distinct 
gains. The reports from the two thriving 
new societies, Hollywood and Pasadena, 
were received with applause. Carl B. 
Wetherell gave an enthusiastic report of 
his work as field secretary. The greetings 


of the Conference and cordial good wishes 


s 


were sent to Rev. and Mrs. B. A. Good- 
ridge of the Santa Barbara church, who 
were unable to meet with the members of 
the Conference. 

The addresses of the forenoon session 
were given by Rev. Wilson M. Backus of 
Redlands, who spoke of “The Church of 
To-day,” and Rey. Frank L. Masseck of 
the Universalist church of Santa Paula, 
who gave a stimulating and valuable ad- 
dress on “The Religious Education of our 
Young People.” 

At 12.30 all members of the Conference 


were invited to the attractively decorated . 


parish house, where luncheon was served 
by the women of the Santa Barbara Alli- 
ance, under the leadership of Miss Eliz- 
abeth L. Knight. Grace was asked by 
Rey. Wilson M. Backus, and for the Alli- 
ance program which immediately followed 


the luncheon, Mrs. C. H. Cronise, the retix-- 
ing president of the Santa Barbara- 
Branch, graciously welcomed the guests 
present, and announced the after-luncheon- 
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speakers. Greetings were given from 
Alliance directors, Mrs. V. B. Mersereau 
of San Diego and Miss H. R. Spalding of 
Los Angeles, and from Carl B. Wetherell, 
who, although a layman, receives part of 
his commission from the general Alliance. 
Miss Spalding reported the unique experi- 
ence of being called upon to organize two 
new} strong Alliances during the year, 
those at Hollywood and at Pasadena. Mr. 
Wetherell was asked to bear the greetings 
of the Southern California Conference to 
the Alliance meeting in Boston which he 
is to address during Anniversary Week. 
Brief and enthusiastic ‘one minute” re- 
ports were given at the roll call of Alli- 
ances, and Mrs. Bulalie G. Fairfield of 
Long Beach gave the address of the af- 
ternoon on “Alliance Work and Alliance 
Ideals.” 

Following the luncheon the delegates 
were taken in automobiles for a delightful 
ride about Santa Barbara, the guests of 
the Santa Barbara society, and greatly 
enjoyed the charming combination of 
mountain scenery and seashore views. 

The closing session of the Conference 
on Tuesday evening was marked by two 
excellent addresses on “What is Funda- 
mental in Religion?” by Rev. Theodore C. 
Abel of Hollywood and Rev. HE. Burdette 
Backus of Los Angeles. Mr. Abel defined 
religion as unselfish devotion to the high- 
est good, and held the close attention of 
his hearers as he showed what is neces- 
sary if one is to think this highest good, 
speak it, and live it. One must have edu- 
cation, missionary zeal, or responsibility, 
and service to humanity. Mr. Backus, 
bringing the Conference to a close, spoke 
of the more abundant life, saying that it 
is the function of religion to promote it. 
We must not hold the old doctrines in such 


a way that we cannot let go of them for 


the larger truth when that appears, but 
hold them so surely that our loyalty to 
humanity will bring us at last to God 
and the higher life. 

The benediction was given by Dr. Carson 
of the Santa Barbara church. Forty dele- 
gates were enrolled from visiting churches, 
the most distant being San Diego, 250 
miles away.- ; 


Life and Work in the Parishes 


Heeds Register Editorial 


New .Orteans, La—First Unitarian 
Chureh, Rey. J. B. H. Tegarden: The 
New Orleans church in the far South is 
going to break a precedent and keep 
open this summer to the middle of Au- 
gust, closing for ‘only six weeks, according 
to a unanimous vote of the congregation. 
At the annual congregational meeting, for 


the first time in the history of the church, 


a woman was elected secretary of the 
ehurch, Mrs. O. W. Chamberlain. Four 
women were also elected trustees of the 
church. Prof. C. C. Henson was elected 
president, Dr. H. B. Gessner, vice-presi- 
dent, and Mr. R. B. Kirkpatrick, treas- 
urer. In the retiring president’s annual 
report he stated that more new members 
had been added this year than had ever 
been added in so short a period, since the 
days of Theodore Clapp, who founded the 
church in 1833. Mr. Tegarden has writ- 
ten several articles, which were published 
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in the Baptist Record of Jackson, Miss., 
a strong fundamentalist paper. He was 
once a member of a Southern Baptist 
ehurech, and his articles in the Baptist 
Record are just the kind about Unita- 
rianism he would have wished to see when 
he was in the Baptist church struggling 
for light. Mr. Tegarden was invited by 
the Unitarian Laymien’s League to be one 
of the twelve speakers at the institute 
at Andover, Mass., on the subject, “One 
Specific Thing my Laymen can do for 
Me,” but had to decline the invitation, 
because he wished to remain in New 
Orleans and try to make successful the 
new experiment of keeping the church 
open during most of the summer. Two 
and three months are too long to keep the 
doors of a church closed, and it is the 
hope of the New Orleans church that 
many other churches will heed the note 
of appeal in the editorial of THe Curis- 
TIAN REGISTER, issue of May 11, on “Too 
Mueh Vacation.” 
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Y. P. R. U. Serves Sick and Aged 

Norton, Mass,—First Congregational 
Parish, Rev. W. A. Tuttle: At the begin- 
ning of the Membership Campaign this 
church was without a pastor, and the 
local campaign began only three weeks 
before Easter. In that time the member- 
ship was increased 60 per cent. Of those 
who joined at Easter, seven came from 
other denominations, six were young 
people, and six were men. A choir of 
young people has beenformed. The Young 
People’s Religious Union has organized a 
Lend a Hand branch, under the direction 
of Mrs. Tuttle. This branch, composed of 
the younger girls of the parish, at Paster 
prepared twenty-four baskets for the sick. 
the shut-ins, and the aged. Early in May 
they went into the woods and filled ten 
baskets with growing plants of wild 
flowers, which they carried to the sick. 
During the coming year a young person 
will have charge of the flowers in church 
each Sunday. 
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“Where’s the capital of the United 
States?” “In Europe.”—Lehigh Burr. 


Lots of folks that laugh because it 
takes 5,000,000 rubles to buy a pair of 
shoes in Russia are saving cigar coupons 
over here to get a grand piano.—Life. 


“You haven’t much space for a garden 
here, old man.” “I have all I need. 
You’ve no idea how much backache you 
can get out of a few square feet of 
ground.’—New York Sun. 


“What, Madame Newrich, do I see a 
portrait of the Kaiser in your house!” 
“But did we not always regard him as 
the originator of the war: thence of our 
fortunes?’—Les Hommes du Jour. 


An old woman was recovering from a 
long illness, propped up in an easy-chair, 
with a sweet-faced parish visitor sitting 
beside her. This was a newspaper pic- 
ture. Beneath the picture was this con- 
versation: “And was your husband good 
and kind to you during your long illness?” 
asked the visitor. “Oh, yes! He was so 
good and kind he was more like a friend 
than a husband.” 


A stranger in town said, “Mister, can 
you tell me where the churches of the 
town are located?” The wag replied: 
“The synagogue is next to the bank; the 
Ppiscopalian is over by the theatre; the 
Presbyterian is within two doors of the 
cold storage; the Baptist is down by the 
river; the Methodist is next door to the 
gas plant.” By deduction, we would find 
the Community Church next to the Town 
Hall and the Unitarian Church opposite 
the High School. L) 


A successful Chautauqua lecturer, who 
is also a lawyer, was presented to his 
audience as follows: “I am very glad to 
introduce to you, ladies and gentlemen, 
Mr. B., who will give his lecture, ‘The 
Trial of Jesus from a Lawyer's Stand- 
point.’ I can imagine only one lecture 
which might prove more interesting to 
this audience than the one announced. 
That would be ‘fhe Trial of a Lawyer 
from Jesus’ Standpoint.”—Hverybody’s 
Magazine. 


Sir Philip Gibbs looks extremely young 
to be the father of a nineteen-year-old son. 
“T had an interview with President Hard- 
ing shortly after my arrival in America,” 
he said, “and I introduced my son. ‘The 
President was very much surprised. He 
said it reminded him of the time when 
Justice Day, who is a very little man, in- 
troduced his son, who is six-foot-four, to 
Chief Justice White. The Chief Justice 
looked at this pair and said, ‘A block of 
the old chip, I guess.’ ” 


One Sunday a young man from the 
north of Scotland, while walking out 
with his sweetheart, noticed over a door- 
way the sign, “Dairy and Confectioner.” 
The youth entered the shop and asked 
for chocolate creams. “I dinna sell choco- 
late creams on the Sabbath,’ said the old 
lady behond the counter, severely. “But 
ye selt sweeties to the woman that has 
just gane oot,” said the young fellow. “Ay, 
some ecclesiastical confectionery, but nae 
ehocolate creams. Weclesiastical confec- 
tionery is peppermint draps, pan draps, 
and ginger lozengers, but nae chocolate 
creams.”’—Youth’s Oompanion. 
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Church Announcements 


ARLINGTON STRENT CHURCH, Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Mornin: 
service at 11. Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany w 
preach, The South Congregational Society and 
the Church of the Disciples will unite with the 
Arlington Street Church for the summer. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (16380), corner 


of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. 
Charles WH. Park, D.D., minister. Service at 
10.30 a.m, Sunday-school at 9.45 a.m. This 


church is open daily from 9 to 5. All welcome, 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), corner of Tre- 
mont and School Streets. Rev. Howard N. 
Brown, D.D., and Rev, Harold BR. B. Speight, 
ministers. Sunday, June 18, morning service, 
10.45 AM. Dr. Brown will preach. Church 
open 9 to 12 daily. 

SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The 
Old North) corner of Beacon Street and Audu- 
bon Road. All Beacon Street cars in the sub- 
way pass the door. Rev. Bugend Rodman Soa 
pen, minister. Rev. Hdward A. Horton, D.D., 
minister emeritus, During the summer the 
Society will unite with the First Church and 
King’s Chapel in holding services at King’s 
Chapel. 

FIRST PARISH CHURCH IN DORCHESTER 
(1680), Meeting House Hill. Rev. Adelbert L. 
Hudson and Rev, Lyman V, Rutledge, ministers, 
Sunday, June 18, Mr. Hudson will preach, Sub- 
ject, “Moral Progress.’’ Mr. Maleolm Lang, Or- 
ganist and Musical Director. Church service at 


11 A.M. Church school at 9.45 a.m. Kinder- 
garten at 11 a.m. Cordial welcome to all 
visitors. Take Dorchester tunnel car _to An- 


drew Square, 


then surface car to Meeting 
House Hill. " 
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\ _ SPRINGFIELD, MASS. ‘ 


Three buildings. Gymnasium. Swimming. Ball field. Tennis 
courta, Horseback riding. Colloge preparatory, general, special 
courses, Two years Housecraft course. Model practice house. 
Two years secretarial course, 86 girls. 12 teachers. © 
JOHN MAC DUFFIE, Ph.D, 


MRS. JOHN MAC DUFFIE, A.B. 
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